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New England and Other Matters. 


The new Ambassador to Great Britain, 
Hon. Joseph Hodges Choate of New York, is 
pictured on our front cover. Mr. Choate, who 
was received by the queen at Windsor on March 
ith, is a native of Salem, Massachusetts, and 
was born in 1832. He was graduated at Harvard 
in 1852 and from the Law School in 1854, admitted 
to the Massachusetts bar in 1855, and to the bar 
of New York in 1856. Since the retirement of 
Senator Evarts, Mr. Cheate has been generally 
recognized as the leader of his profession; and 
although he has not been conspicuous as a 
partisan, he has actively favored—beginning as 
a member of the “Committee of Seventy’? which 
overthrew the Tweed ring—all political, social, 
educational and charitable movements which 
seemed to seek the public good. 

It is now possible for women to join the 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society ,—it 
was not, until lately,—and during the last year 
no less than forty have been admitted to mem- 
bership. Commissions on the fees seem to be 
due to the various patriotic societies which, by 
requiring a candidate to prove her ancestry, have 
done so much to encourage the wholesome and 
fascinating study of family history. 

The coroner's jury that viewed the victims 
of a wretched man, in Knox County, Maine, 
who had killed his wife and stepdaughter, ‘was 
then,”’ says the press despatch, ‘notified that the 
murderer was very low, and the members stayed 
and sat on the second inquest.’”” It sounds a 
trifle cold-blooded ; but it is not always easy to 
empanel a good jury, and it is seldom desirable 
to sentimentalize over persons whose inclinations 
run to clubs, knives, razors and Paris green. 

Our first President visited Boston in 1789. 
The Father of his Country travelled in his own 
coach, and it took him nine days to come from 
New York. He found Boston a city of eighteen 
thousand people, occupying buildings which were 





valued at twelve million dollars. That was a 
hundred and ten years ago. President McKinley, | 
who came to Boston on February 16th, made the | 





THE PRESIDENT AT DINNER. 


journey from New York in a palace car in five | 
hours. The Boston that entertained him has | 
more than half a million inhabitants and an | 
assessed valuation of more than a billion. 

Picturesque incidents naturally accompany a 
Presidential visit, Some dramatic interest was 
supplied in 1789 by John Hancock, who, as the 
governor of a “sovereign state,” felt himself 
superior, in his own territory, to any other man 
on earth, and thought it Washington’s place to 
call on hii. Washington did not think so, and 
was in the town twenty-four hours before he and 
Hancock met. Then the strong-willed governor 
yielded to the stronger-willed President, who of 
course was in the right, and Hancock went in 
his state coach to pay his respects to Washington 
at the Widow Ingersoll’s Tavern. 

The feature of President McKinley’s visit was 
the banquet tendered him by the Home Market 
Club, an event that not only fired the heart of the 
patriot, but stirred the imagination of the house- 
wife. Fancy undertaking to serve an elaborate 
course dinner to nineteen hundred and fourteen 
persons! Yet that is what the club’s caterer 
did. 

Under the balcony on the north side of the 
main hall, in the Mechanics’ Building, was 
ranged a score of huge “tin kitchens,’ attended 
by forty chefs and assistants. More than a ton | 
of each entrée had been provided, and the food, 
including innumerable gallons of sauces and 
gravies, was here made ready to be served. ‘To | 
open bottles of lithia water took all the time of 
twenty men, and six hundred and fifty quarts 
of sherbets and ices were required for the dessert. 
Fourteen thousand plates were used, and the 
thirty-one tables were set with eight hundred 
yards of table-cloth and forty thousand pieces of 
silver, china and glass. 

Two hundred and fifty colored waiters attended 
to the guests. A captain was in charge of each 
table. A “chief” controlled the waiters in each 
“section” of two or more tables. Every waiter 








| yet at one dinner no less than eight meat dishes 


kidney, of beef and of chicken. 
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knew whom he was expected to serve. Each 
chief knew that the food for his section was to 
come from a certain tin kitchen. When a chief 
saw that the food in his kitchen was prepared and 
that his helpers stood ready, he signalled the head 
waiter in the baleony. After every chief had 
reported thus, the head waiter raised a white flag, 
in filed the long line of well-drilled men, and every 
guest was served at practically the same moment. 

The goose-bone told the truth last Novem- 
ber. It has been a hard winter, as a single fact 
suffices to show. On February 22d it was 
reported that Provincetown was completely 
icebound, and this was the first time that harbor 
has been frozen in twenty-four years. 

While a Portland building burned, 
not long ago, a spark was carried thirty feet or 
more to the roof of a furniture shop. ‘There was 
a narrow crevice in this roof, by the side of the 
chimney. ‘Through it the spark fell and started 
another blaze, which burned the “header” 
around the chimney, gnawed off the end of a 
3x12 rafter, and was just getting ready to do 
serious mischief when the heat of the flames 
melted the snow on the roof, and the water, 


running down the same hole through which the - 


spark had entered, put out the fire! This, at 
any rate, is the theory of experts who have 
surveyed the roof and the rafters; and since 
snow causes the fire-engines a deal of trouble, it 
is only fair to give snow credit when it seems to 
have saved them work. 
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A Deaf Woman’s Friend. 


What is a woman to do if she cannot tell when 
the door-bell rings? The Milwaukee Wisconsin 
answers the question in a sketch of Mrs. Lillie 
Koerner Krueger, a former student of the 
Milwaukee School for the Deaf. 

Mrs. Krueger no longer has reason to fear that 
her callers will ring vainly, wait impatiently, and 
finally go away. She possesses a French pug 
dog called Amy, which, with the assistance of 
her mother, Mrs. Koerner, she has trained to 
serve, so to speak, as a special sense. 

Whenever the door-bell rings or a knock is 
heard, Amy is punctually on hand to apprise 
Mrs. Krueger of the fact. Should there, instead, 
be a man in the garden, Amy is sure to know it, 
and accordingly informs Mrs. Krueger. When 
it is the letter-carrier, the dog will grasp the 
letters with her teeth and at the order, ‘“Take 
them up to Lillie,” instantly trots up-stairs and 
drops the letters at Mrs. Krueger’s feet. 

Amy’s first duty, mornings, is to awake Mr. and 
Mrs. Krueger. “Now, Amy,” 
Mrs. Koerner commands, “go 
up-stairs and wake Lillie.” Up 
the dog scampers, throws her 
weight against the door, gains 
an entrance, and jumping on 
the bed gives the occupants a 
good-morning greeting. 

Again, if Mrs. Krueger is 
in any other part of the house 
and is desired in the dining- 
room, all that is necessary is 
to call Amy and instruct her to 
fetch Mrs, Krueger. Failing 
to find the object of her search 
on the second floor, the dog 
will appear to consider a 
moment, then scamper up into the attic. Pretty 
soon Amy appears, leading Mrs. Krueger by 
the dress, which the dog does not let go until she 
has brought the lady to Mrs. Koerner. 

It happened on a certain day that Mrs. Krueger 
was nowhere to be found in the house, and 
Amy was at her wits’ end. Mrs. Koerner then 
remarked, “Amy, I think Lillie is at grandma’s,” 
and in a twinkling the dog disappeared into the 
house next door, and soon returned with Mrs. 
Krueger. 
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Dinner in Puerto Rico. 


About the only thing to be said in favor of the 
gastronomie fashions prevailing in Puerto Rico 
is that the people who eat do somehow manage 
to survive. A “swell dinner’ is, according to 
Harper’s Weekly, a trying ceremony. 

The menu is made up of astonishing viands, 
and the dishes seem to follow no conventional 
sequence in their procession to the table. Soup 
is as apt to be the second or third dish as the first. 
Roast beef and beefsteak are served at most 
unheard-of moments. 

The disastrous effect of a meat diet in tropical 
climes has been dwelt upon by medical experts, 


were served—combinations of bacon, of ham, of 
The following 
was the menu at a dinner given to two Americans 
by a rich sugar-planter : 

Fried eggs and two fried corn-cakes. Vege- 
table soup filled with garlic. ‘“‘Gondinga,” a hash 
made of chopped kidneys and liver, seasoned 
with garlic and splitolives. Larded beef, cooked 
juiceless and hard, flavored with garlic and oil. 
Beefsteak, onions and garlic, fried in oil, and 
served in overdone fragments. Potatoes, sweet 
and Irish. Rice and scrambled eggs. Guava 
jelly in rectangular blocks. Cocoanut and brown 
sugar. American apples and cream cheese. 





Coffee and cigars. Champagne. 
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VT. MAPLE SUGAR, to'ny'express otticein Rew 
M. E. Bemis, Marshfield, Vt. 


Ei ay on receipt of $1. “25. 


U DO NOT WISH TO ASSOCIATE 
your ane hd. friend with others yet more unfortu- 
nate. Pleasant, healthy country home in Southern 

H., tive minutes from R. R. Station; small private 
family ; long experience with mildly tpane and epilep- 
ties, women and children; tender care i best of refer- 

ence. Address £, (. Fletcher, Bow 562, “. Pepperell, Mass. 
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i “The Bliss” Charcoal Stove 


For BROILING, 







BOILING, FRYING 
or TOASTING. 


To use set in- 
to back hole of 
kitchen range. 
down draft carrying “all 


| smoke and odors up chim- 
. 
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Method of Broiling Steaks, Pat. Jan. 15, 1898. 
Chops, Fishsoas ippreservethe rich juices and 
impart.a delicate flavor without smoke or odors. 
Ask to see it at your leading house-furnishing store. 
Send for Circular and Price-List. 


MRS. A. L. BLISS, 17 E. Locust St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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‘Wasted! 


Had some pearl tapioca for dinner 
but it was so soggy nobody would 
eat it. Had it in the house, so 
thought we'd use it up. Nothing but 


, Minute 
Tapioca 


for this family, hereafter.” The 
“Minute” requires no soaking, 
and is light as a feather when 
cooked. It reveals a in 
the use of tapioca that you never 
dreamed of. The Minute Receipt 
Book tells all about it. 

Receipt Book and Samples Minute Gela- 

tine and Tapioca sent for 2c. stamp. 
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COLLEGE, 
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Barred, White and Bu, Rocks, 
Silver ‘and White Ak ~ = 
Winners at Boston, New Yor 


Farm Free. 


and America’s greatest shows. 


EGGS and FOWLS For Sale. 


Catalogue of America’s Great Hen 


HENS THAT PAY. 


A. C. HAWKINS, Box 12, Lancaster, Mass. 











Women ask each other, 
“What is the best tea?” 
Thousands now answer, 























 Sumanetio’ for Children. 
Extremely Delicate. | 
Delicious and Nutritious. | 


At All Grocers. Cut of Bear on Every Package. | 


*¢Chase & Sanborn’s 
Package Teas 


please us best. We know 
the leaves are selected with 
special care, and we are sure 
that they are pure, for they 
are guaranteed by a good 
house. 

Then they are packed in 
pound and hailf-pound air- 
tight packages, so that the 
natural aroma and strength 
cannot escape, and in using 
them we feel we have the 
best that money can buy.” 


One pound makes over 200 cups. 
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MANHATTAN. 
, No.1. 45 cents 


/ No.2. go ‘ ste Light 
No.3.60 ‘* Medium 
No.4.75 ‘ Heavy 
No.5.90 ‘ 


MANHATTAN WEB COMPANY, 
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Extra Heavy . . No. 15. $3.00 


Any of the Above Exercisers Mailed on Receipt of Price. 


Should you purchase any of the above Exercisers and not be perfectly 
satisfied, we will return your money immediately. 


The Manhattan & Hendrickson Exercisers. 


Patented in United States, England and Germany. 
A Complete Home Gymnasium with Book of Instructions. 


HENDRICKSON, 


Extra Light . . No.1. $1.25 


No. 12. $1.50 
No. 13. $2.00 
No. 14. $2.50 


———» 


170 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 
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eradicates black heads, removes blotches. 


warrant it not to be injurious. 


wafers, but have receiv 


forehead were entirely gone. feaving t the skin 
You can use my name and I should 
March 6, 1899, 


Troy, 


G2Yy 
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Beauty is the rightful heritage of every woman and what- 
— — — a pea than she is,is not only allow- 
able but is her due ould you like to be as beautiful as 
HELEN OF TROY ? Perhaps you may if you use 


Royal Pear coxettxon 


It removes freckles and tan like magic. Cures pimples, 


oily, sallow skin to fresh, youthful brilliancy, and we 


One Enthusiastic User of ROYAL PEARL writes : 


“ T have never used anything that compares with ROYAL \ 
PEARL. I have tried qoorzthing from face washes to arsenic x 
more benefit from ROYAL PEARL 
ome- — 


yy .in four weeks than from all these others in four years. When I 
had used two bottles the improvement in my complexion was s« 
thing wonderful. The red blotches and the pimples on my chin and 


glad to answer an rsonal inquiries.” 
Mrs. H. LINDEMEYER, 1117 Prospect Pia iy 

We have hundreds of such indorsements. Try it yourself at our expense 
and prove the truth of all we claim. Send your name and address for a 


Small Bottle FREE, Charges Prepaid. 
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as pure and soft as « baby's. 
lace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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[The H.R.HALE CO. Sole Props HARTFORD. Conn| 
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Copyright, 1899, by Perry Mason & Company. 








GUADALUPE 


VA 
pr iat 
Eo and cry, ‘Guadalupe’s tamales, 
senores and sejoras,’ and they 


will come and buy. Guadalupe’s tamales are 
well known.” 

Old Guadalupe Lopez was squatting in a 
corner of the adobe hut, carefully removing her 
fresh tamales from a great black pot, and as 
she laid the little rolls of ground corn mixture, 
fragrantly steaming in their corn-husk cover- 
ings, into the basket Teresa was 
presently to carry to town, she 
sang the praises of her handiwork 
with a pride that was purely 
impersonal. 

Guadalupe’s mother, Guadalupe, 
had manufactured this special 
tamale, and her mother before her. 
The present Guadalupe had been 
making them for forty years, and 
as she devoted a grave and con- 
scientious nature to her work, 
the tamale had become something 
more than a means of support to 
her—it was an object of art. She 
compounded the little articles of 
food each day with a care as fervent 
as if they were to last forever. 

“No one ever has complained 
that Guadalupe’s tamales con- 
tained scant measure, or that they 
were badly seasoned or imper- 
fectly cooked,” she said. “You 
need not hesitate to offer them for 
sale, Teresa. At your age I 
considered it an honor when my 
mother permitted me to take her 
place beside the basket.’ 

“Did she sometimes let you sell 
in the stall, madre?” asked 
‘Teresa, concealing her dark braids 
modestly beneath her rebosa be- 
fore she should be seen on the city 
streets. 

“Yes,” Guadalupe replied, some- 
what grandly. “My mother always 
sold the tamales in the stall until 
the bad winter when all her goats 
died and she could no longer afford 
to hire it. She sat there and let 
the people come to buy.” 

Teresa’s pretty black eyes shot 








OU need not be forward, Teresa.” 
“Oh no, madre.” 

“Just stand where you can 

be seen when the train arrives 








a loving glance at her grand- 


mother, who was the only mother she had 
known. “How I wish you could have the 
stall, now that you can’t sit on the ground any 
more, madre mio,” she said. 

A sigh escaped Guadalupe’s lips. To occupy 
the little adobe stall on the station platform in 
her declining years had long been her secret 
ambition, and never had she craved the shelter 
as she did today. For to-day, for the first 
time, the bravely-resisted rheumatism was so 
cruel that it forbade her taking the journey to 
the station to wait between trains in the open 
air, still damp from the winter rains. Hence, 
sorely against her will, she had been forced to 
take Teresa from school to fill her place. 

Guadalupe stood in the low doorway, 
patiently resigned, and watched the little girl 
as with frequent bright backward glances she 
tripped away up the long road bordered with 
sweet-scented alfalfa fields to town. The 
bright glances did not really represent Teresa’s 
state of mind. Although she preserved a brave 
front before Guadalupe, she was inwardly 
quaking at her new undertaking. Never 
before had she been alone when farther than 
her convent school from home. The journey 
through the bustling Texas city was an ordeal, 
and when at length she reached the station 
and saw the train already approaching, her 
heart beat with such nervous force she feared 
she could not speak when the proper time 
arrived. 

A number of people were waiting for the 
train, among them a young man who was 
slowly pacing up and down the platform, 
taking in every circumstance of life about him 
with shrewd, speculative eyes. His name was 
Nathan Brunt, a Northerner who had recently 
come South on the outlook for some business 
in which to venture a small capital. 

When the train stopped, three bareheaded 





girls sprang off the steps of a palace-car. ‘“This 
is the place the guide-book says to buy the | 
good Guadalupe tamales,”’ one of them called | forbade her showing interest in her own affairs | face pierced through Nathan’s easy self-com- 


back. 






“Bonus-dees,”’ he said, pleasantly, attempt- 
ing the Spanish salutation. 

*“*A good afternoon, sefor,’’ Guadalupe 
politely responded in his tongue. She was 
full of generous cordiality to the stranger who 
had befriended Teresa. 

Nathan came in, his keen eye scanning the 
humble apartment and lighting eagerly on the 
evidences of Guadalupe’s work. 

“Go ahead!” he cried, waving his hand. 
“Make your tamales. I just stopped in a 

| moment.” 
| Guadalupe’s ideas of hospitality, however, 


| above those of her guest. She replied that her 
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| was walking on when he saw a little girl pick 
| up a bit of paper he had tossed away. It was 
| Teresa. 
| Nathan had almost forgotten the real author 
| of his fortune, although it had once occurred to 
him some months earlier that the tamale girl 
had disappeared from the station. He saw he 
| had crowded her out—but anyhow the Mexi- 
|eans were rovers, he told himself. Perhaps 
she was peddling elsewhere. Or very likely 
she had given it up. They were a lazy people. 
As the child glanced up now to know if she 
might have the paper, the pinched look in her 


| placency to something kinder in his nature. 


They walked up the platform, looking about work was of small consequence, and uncom-| Teresa looked hungry, and yielding to an 
| fortably seating herself on a box, as Nathan | impulse, he handed her two tamales left in a 


inquiringly. 
Nathan Brunt had observed Teresa, and 
now as she stood, her small figure almost 


| had done, she inquired politely, in her slow, 


| careful English, how was the sefior’s health, | 





‘“‘HERE * * * YOU WILL FIND THE CELEBRATED GUADALUPE’S TAMALES!”’ 


concealed by the crowd, crying her wares in a 
frightened little voice inaudible three yards 
distant, he stepped beside her and said, with a 
loud shout, “Here, ladies and gentlemen, you 
will find the celebrated Guadalupe’s tamales !’’ 

Teresa glanced up, bewildered but grateful, 
and a moment later found herself surrounded 
with customers. When the train rolled away 
again her little buckskin bag was plump with 
nickels. She hurried off in pleased trepidation 
at her success, to the sunny side of the barred- 
up stall with ““To Let” on it, at the end of the 


platform, and rearranged her remaining stock | 


for the noon train. 
Nathan Brunt had not gone away on the 
train. After announcing Teresa’s whereabouts 


he had stepped aside and watched the result | 


of her sale. He came in again, and saw how 
many tamales she disposed of at the noon train. 
Teresa was then able to present herself with 
more confidence. Her dozen remaining tamales 
went quickly, and she could have sold more had 
she had them. Here, then, Nathan observed, 
was an article for which the demand exceeded 
the supply. 

“You must make more for to-morrow, 
madre,” said Teresa that afternoon, elated 
with her morning’s work. 

Guadalupe was kneeling before a large, flat 
stone and using a smaller stone in grinding 
lye-soaked, dried corn to a fine mass in prepa- 
ration for tamale-making. All about her were 
earthen bowls of materials nicely portioned out. 

She shook her head to Teresa’s demand. “I 
can make only thirty-six at a time exactly 
right,”’ she said. 

Teresa, turning her eyes to the open doorway, 
whispered, hastily, ““Here is the sefior who was 
so kind this morning.” 

Guadalupe arose just as Nathan Brunt 
appeared in the doorway. 


and how he liked the city, and thanked him 
graciously for assisting her child. 

Nathan had paid indifferent attention to the 
old woman’s remarks ; his interest was centred 
on the bowls of chopped chicken, red peppers, 
raisins and other condiments. While Guada- 
lupe talked, he mentally noted them all, and 
started back to the city intent with business. 

“These Mexicans don’t know a good thing 
when it’s lying right in their hands,’’ he said. 
He was determined to prove what a Yankee 
| brain might make out of the tamale business. 

The next day Teresa sold only fifteen 
tamales. She returned home, her eyes large, 
to tell Guadalupe how the sefior had been at 
the station. peddling tamales. He wore a fine 
white cap and apron, and ran among the crowd 
| so rapidly few people had even observed her. 
| Guadalupe quieted the.little girl’s surprised 
| indignation. “Any one has a right to sell 
| tamales,”” she said. “To-morrow you may 

have better fortune. Say that you sell Guada- 
lupe’s tamales.” 
| But the Mexican’s perfect article, handled by 
|a child, had to compete against a white man’s 
| sharp wit. Nathan Brunt’s novel scheme 





| succeeded even more largely than he at first | 


| had supposed possible. Branching out from 


the train trade in various directions as he felt | 
his ground, he began by sending daily supplies | 


of tamales to the hotels in town, and finally, 
before a year had gone by, with the aid of a 


partner he had profitably introduced the tamale | 


into New York and other Northern cities. 

Full of ideas for pushing his business, Nathan 
| ordered faney wrappers for the tamales to be 
sold on the fiesta of our Lady of Guadalupe, 
the Mexicans’ patron saint, and it happened 
that the printer stopped him on the street one 
morning to show him some designs for the 
| wrappers. After they finished talking, Nathan 


basket he was carrying. 

He would have questioned her about her 
condition, but before he could say 
a word Teresa, with a “Thank 
you, sefior,’’ had sped away toward 
home to her grandmother. 

Tamales had come to be a luxury 
in the adobe hut now. It was 
months since old Guadalupe had 
been able to buy the expensive 
materials to make them. Since 
the hopeless decline of her tamale 
trade, the old woman had attempt- 
ed to do linen drawn-work, such 
as travellers purchased at the 
hotels. But it yielded very little, 
and was, to Guadalupe’s failing 
sight, very painful work. 

A despairing tear splashed down 
on the bit of fabric she sat in the 
doorway hemming when she saw 
Teresa’s dear little figure coming 
down the road. 

Teresita! The crimson skirt 
that made her a visible speck so 
far off was a tattered rag. It broke 
Guadalupe’s heart to let her wear 
it, but there was no prospect of 
buying her another. And still 
more serious, the last of the dried 
goat-meat on which they had sub- 
sisted for weeks was gone, and the 
tin can beneath the shrine where 
Guadalupe’s savings were hoarded 
contained but five cents. To- 
morrow Teresa would be hungry. 

Guadalupe saw she must listen 
at last to the padre’s urging, put 
Teresa in the convent and seek for 
herself admission to the city alms- 
house. 

Teresa came running up eagerly. 
“Here are tamales for us both!” 
she cried. ‘The sefior gave them 
to me.”’ 

“He was very kind,’ Guadalupe replied. 
“Did you thank him?” 
| “Yes, madre.’ 
| Teresa was already devouring her food. 
Guadalupe more deliberately tasted hers. 
After the first taste she held a bit in her 
mouth, pressing her tongue against it atten- 
tively. She detected ingredients not usual to 
| the tamale. This tasted, in fact, somewhat 
like her own special manufacture. 

“But it’s very bad—very nasty !” she said. 

“They’re not good like yours, madre,”’ Teresa 
said, hungrily extracting the last bit of meal 
|from the corn-husk. “But they’re going to 
| look very beautiful for the fiesta.”’ 

She told how she had heard the sefior and 
the printer-man talking, and then she showed 
Guadalupe the paper she had picked up—a 
| narrow blue strip with gold letters across it. 
| Guadalupe could read a little, and she knew 

the words on the paper : 
| “Guadalupe’s Témales !” 
A shock quivered through the old woman's 
frame as it was borne in to her mind what that 
| meant. 
| “Go away, child!” she said, as if stifling; 
and after Teresa left she sat a long time gazing 
in keen distress at the paper. 

Much as she had suffered, she had never 
resented with any bitterness the usurpation of 
her tamale trade, which had but experienced 
| the fate that was gradually becoming common 
to all branches of native industry since the 
| railroad had been bringing the strange, pushing 
| Northerners into the country. But that the 
| sefior should call his tamales “Guadalupe’s 
| tamales !’” 
| She had heard rumors of the wonderful 
| wagons going about in Northern cities selling 
| his tamales, and of the fortune and reputation 

he had gained in so short a time. Now she 
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saw that his stepping-stone had been the estab- 
lished fame of her own work! And her mother’s, 
and her grandmother’s! And he was selling 
those coarsely-made, bad-tasting things under the 


name of her mother and grandmother, of sainted 


memory ! 

After a while Guadalupe called Teresa and 
bade her put on her rebosa to go to town. 

Teresa wondered at the dismantled condition 
of the hut when she came in. Guadalupe was 
dressed to go abroad, and on the floor lay a 
bundle containing the few valuables among her 
worldly goods. The old woman was deeply 
preoceupied, and Teresa did not question her, 
but quickly put the little black shawl over her 
head and followed her out of the house. 

Guadalupe heavily led the way some short 
distance to the terminus of a horse-car line 
running into the city. Her rheumatic limbs 
could walk no farther than that. She got ona 
car and took a seat, with the wondering Teresa 
beside her. 

Guadalupe paid her last nickel for this ride. 
The conductor looked at Teresa, but she shook 
her head. “I have no more money, sefior. I 
cannot pay for the child,” she said, and he let 
the little girl ride free. 

Guadalupe sat silently until the car reached 
the railroad depot, then she got out. It was 
shortly before train-time. Nathan Brunt was 
on the platform supervising some Mexican lads 
with trays of tamales. 

He recognized Guadalupe when he saw her 
approaching him up the platform, and his first 
impulse was to walk rapidly away, but a better 
feeling detained him. 

“T guess I'd better give her something,” he 
muttered. ‘The young one looked awful thin 
yesterday.”’ 

He thought ‘Teresa had probably put her 
grandmother on his track, and that she had 
come begging; so he munificently took two 
silver dollars from his pocket and smiled amiably 
as Guadalupe came up. 

“Can I speak with you, sefior?” she asked. 

“Oh, that’s ail right,” Nathan answered. 
‘‘Here!”’ and he extended the money. 

Guadalupe recoiled from it with such pain 
and indignation that the young man hastily 
repocketed his coins and colored high with 
embarrassment. 

“Sefior,”” Guadalupe said, gravely, “I did not 
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come to beg. I came to tell you how to make 
tamales.” 
She drew from her bosom a piece of parchment 
covered with fine, faded Spanish writing. 
“There, sefior,” she continued, “is the recipe 
written out by a padre for my mother’g mother, 


properly, sefior; the mixture is very bad. If 
you call them Guadalupe’s tamales, [ must 
beseech you to make them after these perfect 
directions.”” She pressed the paper into Nathan’s 
hand and turned to go. 

Nathan stood staring in confusion at the paper 
a moment. Then suddenly there flashed into 
his mind a suspicion of the reason she was 
relinquishing her precious recipe to him. With a 
few strides he overtook her. ‘‘] ook here, sefora, 
where are you going now ?”” he demanded. 

She turned to him with her always courteous 
manner. ‘To the almshouse, sefior,”’ she said. 

The hot blood flushed into the strong young 
man’s face at the old woman’s patient acceptance 
of the fate brought about by his hands. At last 
he was ashamed. 

“No, you’re not, sefora!” he blurted out. 
“You’re not going there if you don’t want to. 
Maybe I’m not as mean as I seem. Maybe 1 
didn’t just stop to caleulate what I was doing in 
| spoiling your business. But anyhow, I’ll make 
| it allright now. What do you say to going in 
partnership with me? You can oversee the 
women making the tamales. And then, if you 
like, 1’ll hire that vacant stall down there and 
| you can sell to train-passengers.”’ 
| “Sefior!’” Guadalupe and Teresa chorused in 
| joy. 





On the fiesta of Guadalupe, Guadalupe Lopez 
occupied the seat of her mothers on the platform. 

Teresa had returned to school, but this was a 
holiday. She sat on the platform against the 
stall, and smiled delightedly on the people who 
came to buy the real tamales in their beautiful 
wrappers. And through the long wait between 
trains she dreamed in the sultry sun of days to 
come when, perhaps, she should be exalted to 
her grandmother’s present dignity. 

Nathan Brunt, after a period of real remorse, 
made faithful amends by giving the old Mexican 
woman profitable employment all her. days, and 
paying her, besides, a fair price for the use of her 
name and recipe. = Frances MCELRATH.- 
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HEN Ashby Grantham first went into 


the Macon County Farmers’ & Traders’ 
Bank as an assistant to the cashier, 






impressive objects. One was just under the | 


counter opposite the teller’s window, the other 


Guadalupe. You do not season your tamales | 


“| teller’s“ window, paying checks and receiving 


Mr. Graves, he had rather more to do with the was farther along to the left in similar position— 
corpulent stove that ate up so much soft coal | two long, black, self-cocking revolvers, thrust 
than with the "books, but before the winter | into holsters nailed fast to the woodwork. They 
passed he gained some insight into the beautiful | were grim, vicious things, but of their necessity 
system of double-entry, and the romance of | an item in the general ledger account of “‘furni- 
business began to unfold to him. | ture and fixtures’ was proof: 
His proudest moment, perhaps, was when the “Two Colt’s revolvers, $28.” 
cashier gave him the combination to the fire-proof “They’ve never been fired since we got them,” 
vault, and then to the burglar-proof safe that | said Mr. Graves, when Ashby had remarked 
stood far back on its mosaic floor. And when | them; “but we keep them in readiness. It’s the 
the blaek-and-gold door to the safe swung wide, unexpected that happens, you know.” 
what an ecstasy of responsibility to reach far in| To an imaginative boy, who felt his responsi- 
and turn the dial that released the door of the | bilities keenly, these weapvas of defence loomed 
strong box, with its sacks of gold and silver coin | importantly. Ashby could hardly imagine bank- 
and its packages of bills neatly tied, five hundred | robbers venturing into the wide, quiet main 
dollars in a bunch! street of Macon at any hour, day or night. But 
Behind this steel door was the wonderful | they had come to Breckenridge, Gallatin and 
time-lock, with its two watches ticking inces-| Jamesport. Ashby meant to be ready for them 
santly, and against which even the cashier was at all times. Mr. Graves, the cashier, had 
helpless until after eight o’clock in the morning. | laughed at the boy’s earnest plannings for 
Such precautions had been found necessary in | resistance in case the Farmers’ & Traders’ Bank 
that Western country in which the Farmers’ & | should be attacked. 
Traders’ Bank did business. | “Suppose I were at the window, looking into 
For fifty miles around lay a rich cattle country, | the muzzle of a revolver? You couldn’t see to 
and stock-shipping days were red-letter days for | shoot through the ground glass, and you couldn’t 
the Farmers’ & Traders’ Bank. Twenty-five | shoot through the window without being seen 
thousand dollars had been paid out through the | by the robber. What then?” and the cashier 
one window of the bank in one day on the checks | smiled indulgently at the boy’s troubled face. 
of cattle-buyers; and the knowledge that such Ashby thought so often about robbers and how 
sums lay in banks of that section had tempted | to save the bank’s funds from them that at last 
bandits on more than one occasion. he devised a scheme. One morning in mid- 
The safe in the Jamesport Savings Bank, | winter, when the snow lay fence-deep in country 
twenty-seven miles away, had been blown open | lanes, and when business in Macon, because of 
and robbed of fifteen thousand dollars. Twelve | interrupted communication with the country, 
miles south of Macon, the cashier of the Gallatin| was almost at a standstill, Mr. Graves came 
National Bank had been shot dead for resisting | down late, to find the boy at work with pencil 
a bold daylight raid, but he had saved the bank. | and ruler on some sort of mechanical drawing. 
To the east, and at the next station down the His eyes were dancing with interest, and his 
railroad, the Breckenridge Exchange Bank had | breath came with uncertain little catches, as he 
been held up by two masked men, late one | began to explain his work. 
afternoon, and fifteen hundred dollars in bills} Mr. Graves was indulgently interested in the 
were surrendered by the terror-stricken cashier. | beginning; then he was curious and questioning. 
Not one of these robbers had been brought to| Half an hour later he was bending over the 
justice. To the north of this stretch of fertile | drawing, as much absorbed as was the boy. All 








prairie country was a wild, broken, river section | day long, in the slack of business, they planned. | 


to which they escaped, and where pursuit was | At night the parting injunction of the cashier 
almost useless. | was: 

Behind the ground-glass partition that walled; ‘Remember, Ashby, if we do this, it must be 
in the secrets of the Farmers’ & Traders’ Bank | our secret. It will be no good if it gets out.” 
from the open space by the big stove were two! That was a famous cold snap in the history of 
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Macon county. There were days when not a| aud they sat listening till the muttering of the 
farmer’s wagon came to town, and days in which | storm and the rumble of the train sounded in one 
pages of the bank’s journal had not twenty | deep diapason. 

entries all told. But every night fora week the; Five minutes later Yates, the expressman, 
bank shades were closely drawn, and the eashier | came in with his express pouch tightly strapped, 
and his assistant worked behind them, carpen- | and as he stood at the window, opening it to take 
tering. out the precious package, the first lightning flash 
| On Saturday afternoon, after early closing, | told that the storm would break in a moment. 
| deaf old Mrs. Maxin scrubbed out the bank, and! Grabbing his receipt book from under the very 
pen of the cashier, Yates dashed out with the 
ery, “It’s coming!" 

The wind had whipped fiercely into the north- 
west, and a simoom of dust was sweeping u) 
Main Street. At the teller’s window inside, 
Cashier Graves and his assistant were cutting 
the sealed and sewed package which held a smal! 
fortune in paper currency, when suddenly the 
front door opened, with a rush of wind and 
swirling dust. It closed again, and before either 
the cashier or his assistant had time to 
recover a breath, two heavy, muffled 
figures stood in the dusk, close to the 
brass bars of the window. 

“Good!’’ exclaimed a guttural voice. 
‘We'll take that !”” and a heavy revolver 
was pointed directly at the head of Mr. 
Graves. 

At the very instant that the little 
guarded window darkened with the two 
figures, Ashby Grantham had dropped 
to the floor under the counter. Instinct 
had guided him. His heart was leaping 
against his side, choking him, 
almost. The supreme moment 
had come! 

“Here,” with an awful oath 
from outside, “get a move on 
you!” to the cashier. ‘We're 
onto you and the stuff! Hand it 
over, or by —” 

A grating creak broke into the 
threat; two despairing yells went 
up from the throats of the robbers; a revolver 
shot crashed and echoed, and down tumbled two 
dark forms where the floor had given way 
beneath their feet. 

“Quick, Ashby !’’ and the boy felt the butt of 
a revolver thrust into his hand; “run to the base- 
graph commenting upon ment door and fire this into the air as you run!” 
the neat quarters of the ¢ With a sweep Mr. Graves threw the express 
Macon County Farmers’ & Traders’ Bank. On| package and the money already on the counter 
the general ledger were some rather odd entries | into the vault, and shut the doors. The next 
under the account of “expense,” but the business instant the cashier was outside the railing, 
of the Farmers’ & Traders’ Bank went on to the | standing back from a yawning black hole just 
satisfaction of its stockholders. under the teller’s window, and calling down to 

In January a semiannual dividend of seven per | the basement : as 
cent. was paid, and ij’the April following} “Don’t stir, you scoundrels! I’ll shoot the 
Ashby Grantham’s services were recognized as | first man who sticks his head up!’’ 
worth Something more than his schooling, for he | “At that moment the spiteful crack of Ashby’s 
was put on a salary of twenty-five dollars a| revolver was arousing Main Street, and a doze 
month as bookkeeper. citizens, including the town marshal, came run- 

For weeks Ashby had been taking turns at the | ning through the pouring rain. 

“Robbers!’’ the boy shrieked. “Run to the 
deposits. He had learned the dexterous, sliding | basement door. Hooray!’ 

movement of the left thumb which could slip| The marshal whipped round the corner with- 
only one bill at a time over the sensitive points | out a word of questioning. Five seconds later 
of his fingers, and when he had counted out the | the Farmers’ & Traders’ Bank was full of men, 
sum called for by a check he had no nervousness | most of whom had some idea of the situation. 

as to whether he had paid too much. He had| Standing back from the dark, yawning hole in 
reached that state of proficiency when to him | the floor, Mr. Graves shouted to the two silent 
money had no value; it represented numerical | men in the basement. 

units and was as abstract as were the long| “Hold your revolvers up, butts foremost,” he 
columns of figures in the journal, deposit ledger | called. ‘‘The basement door is guarded and 
or general ledger. padlocked on the outside. Give in, or we will 

One Thursday in June notice was given that | smoke you out!’’ 

Wallace, Hunt & Co. and Joseph Sanderson, Ten minutes later, two sullen prisoners were 
the big cattle-buyers at Macon, would draw | being led away to jail in the rain. Both were 
heavily on the Farmers’ & Traders’ Bank on the | strangers, and both had come in on the passenger- 
Saturday following. So, at about eleven o’clock | train that brought the currency shipment. _Inci- 
on Thursday, Ashby Grantham filed a telegram | dentally, the telegraph operator at the depot was 
with the depot operator, ordering fifteen thousand | gone—he was a new man who had been “picked 
dollars in currency shipped from the bank’s| up.” It was observed that he had stood for five 
balance in Chicago, to come by the three o’clock | minutes at the corner of Main Street, in the rain, 
express the next day. and that when Ashby Grantham’s revolver shots 

Friday morning gave promise of rain. ‘he| were heard, he had run diagonally across the 
air was close, and a fine haze overspread the | street to where three horses were hitched. 
early sun. Gradually the atmosphere thickened | Mounting one of them, he had ridden away into 
and thickened, its oppressiveness scarcely relieved | the storm to the north. 
by the gentle breeze that fanned from the south-| But he was promptly followed, captured, and 
east. At noon a storm was plainly impending. | his complicity duly proved. Eventually the 

The few scattered wagons from the country | three criminals received indeterminate sentences 
began to rattle and bump homeward along the} to the penitentiary, where they are at this hour. 
macadamized streets. Awnings were pulled in;} Ashby Grantham’s famous trap-door under the 
windows were made in readiness to close ; wagons | teller’s window has never been patented. But 
here and there rattled briskly along that packages | it is there still, with triggers set. And Ashby 's 
might be delivered before the rain; and on all/| now assistant cashier, owning ten shares of stock 
sides were the preparations that always precede | as a present from the bank directory. 

a storm in the country, where each man is his Ho.uuis W. FIELD. 

| own weather-observer. 
| The southeast wind had softened to a mere or 
| zephyr. To the westward, from north to south, ’ 

a sullen black are of cloud stretched ominously. j 

A ragged border of rolling brown fringed it, Josephine and Murat. 
setting off the smooth, blue-black rain-cloud STRIKING illustration of the economy. 
behind. The dusk and the silence deepened curiously combined with fondness 10! 
together. good living, characteristic of the peop! 

Business had been slack in the Farmers’ & | of Paris, is the keeping of hens for the sake 
Traders’ Bank. As the clock ticked on toward | the fresh eggs, which are a luxury, hard to ve 
| three, when the express-train from the east | at any price in all large cities. In the districts 
| should thunder in only two blocks from the| inhabited by laborers, for example, there ar 

bank, both the cashier and his assistant sat idly | often several hens to a single house, althous! 
| at the counter, waiting. | it is not often that a single family keeps mor 

“I hope it will be on time,” the cashier said. | than one, owing to lack of space. These hens 
“When that currency gets in I’ll leave you to| are rarely stolen, injured or lost, and see!!! 
balance the books and lock up. I want to get | habitually to be on terms of great cordiality wit 
home early this afternoon.” one another. 

“The train ought to be in in five minutes:| Not infrequently the petty shopkeepers, wh 
What's that, now?” live either in rooms back of their shops or in the 
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“‘AN ASSISTANT TO THE 
CASHIER.” 


on Monday morning new 
hempen mats were laid 
at the entrance doors and 
just in front of the teller’s 
window. On Thursday 
the Macon Weekly Tel- 
egraph had a news para- 

















“Thunder, wasn’t it?” queried: the cashier; | shops themselves, keep solitary hens, whic! 
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* game-cock, Murat by name, the property of 
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prefer, hen-like, to pass most of their waking | 
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this inscription in one of the stones: “To the | 


Already the grass is growing again in the | 


time in the streets, strutting up and down and | memory of Murat, warrior and defender of prop- | ancient court, and cats, dogs, rats and mischievous | 
seratching the pavement as naturaily as if they erty, signal benefactor of this court; who died | children hold therein unseemly and disturbing 


were in their native barn-yards, but which are| with dignity on the scene of his numerous | revel. 


Madame Olivier, feeling her helplessness, | 


never refused the freedom of the establishments, | victories, August 23, 1896. Place and date of | fixes her eyes longingly, ever and anon, on the 


if they show any inclination to claim it. In-| 


such eases, as a cat or a dog could be. 

Concierges—the care-takers of most Paris 
houses—are also much addicted to hen-keeping, 
for which the location of their offices on the 
cround floor is especially favorable. It is an 
odd fact that this traditional privilege is rarely 
interfered with, even in houses of pretension, so 
jong as the concierges are clever enough to 
prevent its causing serious annoyance to the 
various lodgers. 

One of my concierges once kept a hen called 
Josephine, a brahma, whose sole stamping- | 
ground, except when given an airing under | 
strictest surveillance, was a dark, six by ten 
court adjacent to the office. Josephine’s owner 
was very fond of her, very proud of the fine, 
large eggs she laid, and prouder still that she 

was one of the rare speci- 
Diy mens that could crow so 
~.4, like a rooster that one could 
searcely tell the difference. 

But a day came when the 
husband of my concierge, 
who was a stone-mason by 
trade, was killed instantly by 
a fall from a lofty staging. 
Then, all too late, the grief- 
stricken woman recalled 
a saying of the 
province where 
she had been born 
and reared — that 
a crowing hen 
was a sure sign of 
approaching death 
for some member 
of the family. 

Harmless Jo- 
sephine was quickly prepared for the market 
by a friend of her mistress, who had too much 
sentiment to perform this affecting office herself. 

There have been no deaths in the household 
since, and the good woman, while showing a 
proper remorse for her complicity in her hus- 
band’s death, piques herself not a little on the | 
penetration and promptness which saved the rest 
of her family. 

Roosters, being more ornamental than useful, 
are seldom kept in Paris. I chance to have 
known of one, however, worth mentioning, a 












“JOSEPHINE.” 


Madame Olivier, concierge of a vine-grown quad- 
rangle in one of the oldest parts of old Paris. 
Madame bought him for no more mercenary 
reason than an inténse admiration for his build 
and plumage. 

Grass grew in the chinks between the paving- 
stones of the court, when Murat was installed 
therein as the only fowl. Just as longas enough 
grass lasted to keep him happily occupied, he 
lived tranquilly enough, growing plump and 
glossy. But Murat came of a line of sporting | 
ancestors, and when the grass was gone, the | 
blood began to tell. 

In the utter absence of feathered antagonists 
on which to try his prowess, he recklessly assailed 
with beak and spur every four-footed thing that 
ventured near him, and invariably with success. 
Even the small children, toward whom he often 
advanced threateningly,—in pure fun, it is likely, 
for Murat was not devoid of a sort of humor,— 
would run shrieking away to complain to their | 
mothers. 

Within a few weeks he effectually estranged a 
number of things which had long been sources 
of torment to his mistress, thus proving himself 
a far more valuable possession than she had 
anticipated. She loved him accordingly, and 
Murat, in spite of his combative disposition, was 
able to return her affection warmly. 

Poor fellow! He did his work all too quickly | 
and too well. Alexander, with no more worlds 
to conquer, was less to be pitied, for Alexander 
had recourse to tears and doubtless felt better 











““MURAT.” 


afterward. Nature’ allowed Murat no such 
Telief; he saddened perceptibly, sickened and 
dina Clear a case as ever was of a broken 
eart 

The concierge gave him an honorable burial 
under the paving-stones of the court that had 
been the arena of his exploits, and true French- 
Woman that she was, she cut with her own hand 





birth and parentage unknown. 


field more thoroughly.”’ 


Some have been 
deed, the hen is as much a part of the family, in | victors on larger fields; none ever cleared his | 


memorial stone and sighs deeply. 
There is one who truly mourns for Murat. 
ALVAN F. SANBORN. 













P ‘HE records of the sea teem with instances | 


of courage displayed in saving human life. 
Indeed, there are few cases of rescues 
effected in bad weather which do not show 
great bravery. To the landsman the launching | 
and manning of a ship’s cutter in a moderately | 
rough sea is simply appalling. To him it seems | 


almost madness to tempt fate in a mere rowboat; | 


but the sailor is familiar with the sea and well 
acquainted with the ability of his little craft. 


He knows just what she will stand, and he | 


confidently puts out from the ship’s side in 
weather which causes the ship herself to pitch 
and roll. 


But when Jack encounters what he calls a! 


real gale of wind, then he knows full well that | 
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The gale continued with unabated fury till 
February 2d, when the wind veered into the 
northeast, blowing with fresh vigor, and raising 
| a terrific cross sea, which set the Florence J. 
Allen’s timbers groaning in every joint. In the 
| midst of this wild turmoil of the elements came | 
| the report that the vessel had sprung a leak. 
Her timbers could not stand the strain of this 
mad pitching, and somewhere a seam had 
| opened. 

Every gallon of water which entered the hold 
added to the strain upon the timbers as it was 
tossed about. 
storm was over the schooner, and there was a 
flash of milder weather. 


“Man the pumps!”’ was the order—one of the | 


On the next day the centre of the | 
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| together with the members of the crew, had 
| nothing to eat except a few bits of hardtack, 
and almost nothing to drink. They were forced 
to remain on deck, for they could not go below 
on account of the water in the schooner. Cold, 
| hungry and despairing, with a wreck under 
| their feet and death momentarily expected, they 
| were hurled along by the wild seas. No help 
was in sight, and in sucha storm none seemed 
possible. 

Meanwhile the Nova Scotian bark Buteshire 
had sailed from Cork for New York on December 
29th, and soon after clearing the Irish coast had 
begun to encounter strong westerly gales, veering 
to northwesterly. Her master, Captain Wyman, 
found that he could not hold his course, but was 
gradually driven off to the southward. On 
January 29th he found himself some eighty miles 

| off Cape Hatteras. 

The wild weather now abated somewhat, and 
the bark began to buffet her way under short 

| canvas to the northward; but her progress was 
slow, for the wind still opposed the vessel and 
the sea was constantly vexed. 

On February 4th Captain Wyman’s sights of 
the sun, taken from a staggering deck through 
swift alleys of flying clouds, showed him that 

|the Buteshire was seventy-five miles to the 
southward and eastward of Sandy Hook. The 
wind was increasing in force, and before night 
| the bark was once again under storm canvas. 
In three days she succeeded in making five miles 
on her course, and then a real hurricane of icy 
wind came pouring out of the northwest. The 
sea-water was warmer than this cutting blast, 
| and so there arose a fog of alarming density. 

Captain Wyman hove the bark to under a 


he faces probable death when he goes over the | most disheartening orders to which a brave man | goosewinged maintopsail, and with her rigging 


ship’s side to try to rescue some poor fellows 
from a water-logged and wave-swept craft. 

His first danger is that his boat may be 
smashed by some huge sea against the ship’s 
side, and he carried out of reach 
of help in the swirling combers. 


| ever has to listen. |, is 
For twenty-four .hours the Allen’s crew, 
sobbing with the strain, of heart-breaking labor, 
| kept the pump-brakes clafking but the insidious 





If he succeeds in getting away . 
safely, his boat may be swamped, Ee 
and that means certain death. If = 
he reaches the vessel in distress, 
his boat may be dashed against 
her, or some of the wreckage from 
her decks may stave in his frail 
craft; and so death again awaits 
him. And if he succeeds in taking 
the people off the wreck, he must 
regain his own vessel, and here 
again he runs the risk of having 
his boat crushed against her side 
and losing his life in the very 
instant of success. 4 

All rescues at sea in bad weather ’ 
must be effected in the face of 
these dangers, which are present 
in a greater or less degree, accord 
ing to the state of the ocean. If 
to these there be added other 
dangers, the courage dis- 
played by those who 
undertake the work of 
rescue must be great 
indeed. I purpose in this, 
paper to tell of two nota- 
ble rescues, one accom- 
plished in the face of the 
usual dangers of the deep, 
and the other in the face 
of those with added ter- 
rors of an appalling 
nature. 

On January 21, 1895, 
the three-masted schooner 
Florence J. Allen left 
Apalachicola for Phila- 
delphia with a cargo of 
yellow pine lumber. A 
fair wind and a smooth 
sea brought joy to the 
heart of Capt. John 
Eastman, master of the 
schooner. He was more than, usually anxious 





for a safe and speedy voyage, because his wife | 


was with him. For six days the schooner worked 





‘“THEY ROWED WITH THEIR FACES TOWARD THE BOw.”’ 


danger under their feet grew in spite of them. 
On February 6th the gale came on again 
with renewed force. Captain Eastman, well 























| iced into unmanageable iron bars, she drifted 
|two hundred and fifty miles to the south. On 
February 11th the gale had abated somewhat, 
but it was still a gale, and it had been blowing 
so long that a furious sea was yet 
running. 

In the middle of the forenoon 
watch a seaman sighted a spar 
protruding from the water, and 
when the Buteshire had come 
nearer to it, Captain Wyman saw 
that it was the spanker-mast of a 
schooner, and that there were 
persons huddled on the after deck- 
house. It was the unfortunate 
Florence J. Allen with which 
the Buteshire had thus fallén in. 
The deck of the wreck was awash, 
and the mighty seas were sweep- 
ing over her. How the people 
aboard of her managed to stay 
there was a mystery. 

Captain Wyman shook his head. 
“It is facing almost, certain death 
to attempt their rescue,” he said, 
“yet we can’t leave them there. 
Who will volunteer ?”’ 

Mate C. R. Grant and four 


seamen stepped. forward. The 
captain shook their hands and 
bade them Godspeed. They 


lowered the bark’s life-boat into 
the sea with the greatest difficulty. 
The bark herself was lunging and 
reeling madly, and the onset of the 
seas was something terrifying. 
The waves had assumed a fear- 
| fully precipitous shape. Their 
advancing sides were almost as 
steep as those of breakers, and 
every one of them curled over at 
the top in a roaring crest of smoth- 
ering foam. 

The chances were a thousand to 
one against the lifeboat. Yet 
those five brave men set about 
their task with coolness and reso- 
lution. Getting away from under 
the lee quarter of the bark, which 
momentarily threatened to smash 

their boat into kindling-wood, they began to drop 
down toward the wreck. They rowed with 
their faces toward the bow of their boat so that 








very slowly, but comfortably, northward; but | knowing that his schooner would not stand any | they could watch the action of the seas, and save 


on January 27th Captain Eastman found a 
falling barometer, a solid sheet of driving gray 
for a sky, and an icy edge in the growing wind 
that swept over his weather-bow. 

With a sigh he gave the order to shorten sail, 


| aaeer battle with a head sea, furled every 

stitch of his canvas, and let the schooner scud 
before the wind under bare poles. 

On February 7th the Allen 

| full of water. 


was almost | 
Her deck-load of lumber had | 


| themselves from impending destruction by quick 
work. When they drew near the wreck, more- 
| over, they were in this position better able to 
keep their begt from being dashed against her. 
As they dropped down under the lee quarter 


for already his schooner was’ beginning to thrust | torn loose from its lashings, and threatened the | of the wreck a monstrous billow swept away one 


her long bowsprit deep into the advancing waves. 
The wind increased all day, and at nightfall was 
blowing a gale. 
under storm canvas and hove to on the starboard 


With desperate 


hears with instant destruction. 
In the struggle 


courage the men got it overboard. 


| and knocked down. The wheel being unat- | 


of the persons aboard of her. With desperate 
strength the Buteshire’s men whirled their boat 


The schooner was snugged down | the helmsman was struck by a piece of timber | around and forced it toward the struggling man, 


whom Mate Grant pulled out of the sea. Then 


tack. The wind still grew in force, and before | tended, the schooner took a rank sheer on the | eer forced the life-boat back again, pausing at a 


morning it was blowing a winter hurricane. 

The schooner began to labor heavily. Huge 
cliffs of writhing foam roared down upon her 
out of the gray gloom to windward. The up- 


underrunning sea, and broached to. 


The next mountainous billow that came searing | 


down upon the vessel struck her full upon her 
| broadside. She careened till her lee rail was far 


safe distance from the quarter of the wreck. 

Captain Eastman of the Allen embraced and 
kissed his half-fainting wife. Then, seizing her 
around the waist and putting forth all his 


ward leap of her bows, as the hills of water | under water, and she was in imminent danger of | strength, he literally hurled her across the seeth- 


swept under her, was sickening, but there was | 


something terrifying in the fearful plunges she | 


made into the yawning chasms which followed 
the snowy summits of swirling white. 
and deeper became these inky- pits, and as the 
wan light of the ghostly dawn stole up out of 


| the pallid east, it showed the schooner burying 
| herself to her foremast in the furious surges, 


while her wild leaps, which made her topmasts 
bend like whips, seemed like the convulsive 
starts of agony of a living, suffering creature. 


Deeper | 


lying upon her beam-ends. 

“Cut away the masts!’ shouted 
Eastman, springing toward the weather-shrouds | 
to assist in the work. 
| A few blows from axes severed the weather- | 

shrouds of all three masts, which went overboard | 
with a series of terrifying crashes. The Florence 
| J. Allen was now a helpless wreck, driving 
before the pitiless gale in a water-logged condi- 
tion. 

For four days Captain Eastman and his wife, 


Captain | 


| ing caldron astern of the schooner into the life- 
boat, where she was caught by Mate Grant. 
The eight seamen of the Allen jumped for their 
lives, some falling into the boat and some into 
the sea, but none being lost. Captain Eastman 
left his vessel when all others had gone. Half 
of the work of the rescuers was done. 
Meanwhile the Buteshire had dropped down 
| under the lee of the wreck, and once more Mate 
| Grant and his four oarsmen began the perilous 
passage between the two vessels, letting the 
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life-boat slip down stern first while they all faced 
her bows, not knowing at what instant a breaking 
billow might engulf them. 

Going alongside the Buteshire was out of the 
question. The boat would have been stove in 
and sunk in an instant. Still rowing, almost 
exhausted by their terrific battle with the infuri- 
ated ocean, the volunteers got their boat close 
enough to have the rescued persons hoisted out 
of her with a tackle, and finally succeeded in 
reaching the’ bark themselves and hoisting in 
their boat. > 

Both captains and the seamen of both crews 
agreed that they had never seen a boat live in 
such a sea, and it was conceded that the volun- 
teers had risked their lives at every moment 
during the work of rescue. 

And that is the story of a rescue at sea in the 
face of the natural dangers of the deep in their 
most appalling form. 

It was in the fierce month of December a few 
years ago that the other rescue took place. On 
the first day of that month the English steamer 
Coronation sailed from Lisbon for Norfolk, Va. 
On December 10th the German sailing-ship Prinz 
Heinrich sailed from New York for Liverpool 
with a cargo of nine thousand barrels of naphtha. 

From the hour when she thrust her long, flying 
jib-boom past the red hulk of the Sandy Hook 
light-ship the Prinz Heinrich had evil weather, 
and Captain Knoop, who commanded her, would 
very gladly have put back to seek shelter in the 
Horseshoe, but the wind blew from that quarter, 
and drove him farther and farther to sea. On 
December 12th the gale, which was now blowing 
with hurricane force, suddenly whipped round 
from northwest to northeast. The Prinz 
Heinrich had been hove to on the port tack, 
and this sudden change of the wind, taking her 
aback, snapped her masts off like so many pipe- 
stems. 

For a time the vessel was in imminent danger 
of being sunk by the pounding of her own 
wreckage against her sides. The crew worked 
with a will, however, and the spars were cut 
away. The rest of that day and all of December 
13th the ship drove helplessly at the mercy of 
the furious wind. 

Captain Knoop strove vainly to put some kind 
of a jury rig on her and to heave her to behind a 
sea anchor. The morning of December 14th 
dawned, with the vessel leaking and the gale 
increasing. The sea was beating madly over 
the dismasted wreck, and it was with peril that 
any one moved about her decks. At this junc- 
ture a pale-faced man rushed up from below, 
shouting: 

“Fire!” 

On a clear day and in a calm sea such a cry 
brings dismay to the heart of the stoutest sea- 
man. In the midst of a yelling gale, with a sea 
running in which no ship’s boat could live for 
a single moment, and with a ship laden with a 
terrible explosive, the horror of an alarm of fire 
becomes something beyond all imagination. 

For a few seconds Captain Knoop’s crew 
stared about wildly, and some of the men seemed 
on the point of throwing themselves into the sea ; 
but with cheering cries the master of the vessel 
rallied them to their work. The hand-pumps 
were manned and a stream of water turned upon 
the blaze. The men worked with the energy of 
despair, but the flames slowly gained upon them. 
At this terrifying juncture a seaman forward 
screamed out in ecstasy : 

“Steamer ho!’ 

The men could hardly believe their eyes when 
they saw plunging wildly out of the writhing 
gray gloom to windward the black hull of a 
steamship. For an instant the men who had 
felt their doom impending were filled with joy, 
but in another moment they realized that it was 
a small steamer, that the seas were making a 
clean breach over her, and that she was plainly 
in great danger of being overcome by the gale 
before which she was flying. There was no 
possibility that she could do anything to save 
them. Yet hope would not die in their breasts, 
and they waited. 

On came the little steamer, hurled about like 
a yawl by the monster seas, and half-buried 
beneath some of them. Would she drive past? 
That question was quickly answered. In spite 
of the fearful danger to be incurred by laying 
herself broadside to the seas, the little steamer 
rounded up half a mile to windward of the 


wreck. She was thrown nearly *6n her beam- | 
ends in doing so, but finally righted and rode | 


head to the gale. 

Captain Knoop had not been idle. He had 
rigged a flagstaff at the taffrail of the Prinz 
Heinrich, and he now ran up the international 
code signals meaning, “We are afire.” 

The little steamer answered, “Will lie by you 
till gale abates."’ 

Captain Knoop then signalled, “Our cargo is 
explosive.” He did that, brave fellow as he 
was, not as an appeal for immediate help, but as 
a warning to the steamer to keep off. 

How do you think that little steamer answered ? 
She dropped down to within three hundred yards 
of the wreck, and her crew hove overboard a 
large cask made fast toa hawser. Several buoys 


were bent to the hawser at various points. As | 


it was paid out it drifted down toward the wreck. 
The seamen aboard the Prinz Heinrich 
understood that this line was to be their only 
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drew nearer. Captain Knoop waved his arms | assumed from the fact that Jin had come from 
in a warning appeal to her to keep farther off. {a home of shiftless poverty by way of the 

But there were English hearts of oak on that | poorhouse. 
| little steamer, and no attention was paid tothe| Jin had an ambition in spite of her wretched- 
| gallant German master. As the line approached |ness. She had never expressed it in words. It 
the German vessel, a column of smoke, the first | was locked away in the secret recesses of her 
that had appeared, shot up out of the aftermost | own heart, and guarded as the great secret of 
hatch. Some of the German seamen uttered | her life. She had no associates of her own age 
loud cries of dismay, and eight of them rushed | to whom she could reveal it, for the other girls 
madly to the rail and jumped into the sea. Two in the neighborhood held themselves aloof from 
of these eight disappeared swiftly in the boiling | a “bound-out girl’ who had lived in the poor- 
mass, but six managed to get hold of the hawser | house. She had not courage to reveal it to Mrs. 
or the buoys. Kenny. 

Before they did so, however, there was a| ‘The secret was this: She was resolutely deter- 
sudden, deep and appalling roar. A blinding mined that some day she would have what she 
sheet of flame rushed upward toward the gray | called her “photograft’’ taken! 
sky, filled with huge fragments of the deck and It was not vanity which prompted this ambi- 
timbers of the Prinz Heinrich. In the midst | tion. Jin knew that she was hopelessly plain, 
of this column of fire the body of the brave and | that her hair was distinctly red, and that no 
devoted Captain Knoop was seen whirling. It | amount of combing and brushing could make it 
fell into the sea and disappeared as the waters look other than “stringy.” She knew that her 
swept over the fragments of the shattered vessel. | large and uneven upper teeth protruded over the 

Fourteen members of the crew gf the Prinz | lower ones, and that she had a pug nose. She 
Heinrich were aboard her when she blew up. | had these defects revealed to her daily in the 
Two of them managed to reach the life buoys | broken bit of mirror which hung by the one 
from the little steamer, and these two were saved | window in her end of the grimy attic. And yet 
with the other six who had jumped overboard. | if Jin could have had the courage to express the 
All the rest perished. The little steamer out-| chief wish of her heart, she would have said, 
lived the gale, and landed the rescued men at | “I’m going to sit for my photograft!”’ 

Norfolk. That little steamer was the Corona-| It must have been an inherited weakness, for 
tion, and her master was Capt. Henry Burchard. | all that her parents had left poor Jin that their 

W. J. HeNDeErson. | creditors had not quickly seized when they were 
gone wasa large and varied collection 
of photographs of themselves. But 
they had never been proud enough 
of Jin to have her photographed. 

She spent hours weighing the 
question whether she should sit or 
stand when the time for being 
photographed should come, and she 
was greatly perplexed as to whether 
she should “sit sideways or front- 
ways.” She was also unable to come 
to any definite conclusion whether 
she should hold a book in her hand 
or let her one solitary handkerchief 
dangle from between her thumb and 
finger. She was resolved that the 
photograph should bea “full figure,” 
however, her mental argument being 
that you “got more for your money 
than if you had only your head and 
shoulders took.’”’ Moreover, she 
further argued, she would probably 
never sit again, and therefore it 
seemed best to have “the whole of 
hér taken while she was about it.”’ 

Her best dress was a dull brown 
delaine that Jin wished red or blue 
every time she put it on, and yet it 
was some comfort to know that 
brown would take well in the photo- 
graph. 

As to the money for the photo- 
graph, Jin had been accumulating 
it for a long time. The Kennys 
paid her no money for her work, 
but once or twice Mr. Kenny, as a 
special favor, had given her ten 
cents for cleaning and blacking his 
big, muddy boots. Usually she 
rendered this service without receiv- 
ing even thanks. At another time, 
when he had sold a herd of cattle 
for eight hundred dollars, he had, in 
an outburst of generosity, tossed 
Jin a quarter and told her “not to 
waste it.”’ 

On one happy day, too, Jin, 
returning on foot from the town 








Kenny— which means that she, being 

fatherless and motherless and friendless, 
had been bound out, or given to Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenny until she should be eighteen years old. 
Until that time they~ would be her lawful 
guardians and have the right to all her services. 

The girl’s real name was Jennie Little, but 
from the day of her transference from the poor- 
house to the Kenny farm she had been called by 
no other name than “‘Jin.’’ Once she ventured 
to ask Mrs. Kenny to call her Jennie. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Kenny, “Jin and Jennie 
are all the same, and Jin comes a little handier 
than Jennie, so I guess I'll stick to Jin.” 

‘The Kennys were not really cruel to Jin. It 
never occurred to them that they were not kind; 
indeed, they felt that they were doing well by 
her when they clothed and fed her in return for 
about fifteen hours of steady labor each day, 


so was the “bound girl” of Mr. and Mrs. 





for Jin rose at five every morning, and never | 


rested until she tumbled into a hard bed in the 
unfinished and cobwebby attic of the old farm- 
house, a room hotter in summer and colder in 
winter than any other room in the house. 

Jin might have boasted that she had the largest 
room in the Kenny farmhouse, since it consisted 
of the entire attic, but the actual space allowed 
her even here was very small. The attic was so 
full of old barrels, trunks, broken tools, disabled 
furniture, chests, moth-eaten clothing and the 
accumulated rubbish of some seventy-five years 
that poor Jin had to climb over many things in 
order to reach the dark corner where stood the 
old red wooden bedstead on which she slept. 

There were two unoccupied bedrooms in the 
| farmhouse, but Mrs. Kenny said that she “didn’t 





three miles distant, had found a half-dollar in 
the grass by the roadside. Sometimes she was 
allowed to pick and sell a few berries from Mr. 
Kenny’s five-acre tract of small fruit; but this 
privilege was seldom vouchsafed her, and never 
until berries were selling at the very lowest 
figure. The Kennys loved money for its own 
sake, and they half regretted their lack of thrift 
in allowing Jin to pick and sell berries at any 
price. Mrs. Kenny resolved that she would see to 
it that the girl did not spend the money foolishly. 

But Jin’s little hoard grew so slowly that 
when her eighteenth birthday was near at hand 
she had only two dollars, and the kind of photo- 


four. 
“I’m bound to get a good one while I’m getting 
one,”’ said Jin. 





had come to make a dress for Mrs. Kenny. ‘The 
| cost of the linings was carefully computed by 
| Mrs. Kenny, who said, when Jin was ready to 
| start to the town: 

| “The things will cost just a dollar and sixty 
| cents, but I shall have to give you a five-dollar 
| bill, for I’ve no change. Mind you bring back 
| three dollars and forty cents. Don’t let them 
cheat you, and don’t you lose any of the change!” 
| Jin set forth gladly on her walk of six miles. 
| It was always a pleasure to her to go to town. 
| Her departure now suggested to her the time 
| when she would be free. She was a dull girl, 


| but she knew very well that she far more than | 


earned her “keep’’ on the Kenny farm, and that 
| She had not been generously treated. 


| When she reached the town she went direct to 


chance of salvation, and they feverishly watched believe that Jin would feel as much at home in| the dry-goods store of Mr. Robert Lyman and 


its end approaching them. The little steamer 


| them as in the attic lumber-room.”’ This she 


| bought the material for which she had been sent. 


graph on which she had set her heart would cost | 


One day she was sent to town by Mrs. Kenny | 
for some linings to be used by a seamstress who | 
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She gave the clerk the five-dollar bill, and when 
he returned the change she tied it up, without 
counting it, in a corner of her handkerchief and 
started homeward. 

When, on her way through the village, Jin 
reached the little park in its centre, she stopped 
to rest in the shade a while, for the day was hot. 
When she had sat for a few minutes on the 
bench, she thrust her hand into her pocket to 
see if her handkerchief was safe. She drew it 
forth and said to herself: 

“TI didn’t count the change to see if it was all 
right, and Mrs. Kenny says I must always do 
that. I’ll do it now. I ought to have three 
dollars and forty cents.” 

She untied the handkerchief and counted the 
money four times with increasing surprise. 

“Five dollars and forty cents!’’ she said. “The 
clerk at Lyman’s has made a mistake as sure as 
the world. He has given me two dollars too 
much! I’m in two whole dollars!’ 

Jin’s notions with regard to such a matter were 
derived from her training. She remembered that 
her father had once been given by mistake, three 
dollars more than belonged to him in a certain 
transaction, and had openly rejoiced in his house- 
hold that he was “so much in.’”’ Her mother 
had found a purse containing four or five dollars, 
and had never made an effort to find the owner. 

Jin had had no religious instruction in her 
parents’ home, in the poorhouse, or at the Kennys. 
Mr. Kenny, as she knew, was quite accustomed 
to conceal bad potatoes in the bottom of a basket 
when he sold them, and Mrs. Kenny, to her 
knowledge, had given underweight in sales of 
butter. Such familiar moral deficiencies influ- 
enced—at the time—Jin’s act. 

“Mr. Lyman is so rich he’ll never miss it any- 
how,” she said, to a conscience not wholly dead, 
although easily stilled. 

Directly across the street was a photographer's 
establishment, outside of which was a large case 
of photographs. Jin’s eye fell on this, and her 
dull face lightened. 

“lll do it now!” she said. “I’ve got on my 
good dress, and my collar, and the breastpin old 
Joe found and gave to me when I was in the 
poorhouse. The two dollars I have now, and 
the two at home, make four. I'll have to use 
two dollars of Mrs. Kenny’s change to-day, but 
1’ll slip up and put it back with my money when 
I get home. I’m going right over and get that 
photograft!” 

Ten days later Mrs. Kenny came down-stairs 
visibly annoyed, and said to her husband: 

“Jin’s sick this morning and here I’d planned 
to do up peaches all day, and now she can’t peel 
them. It’s too provoking!” 

“Sure she aint putting it on?” 

“No, she hasn’t acted or looked very well for 
two or three days, and she’s got a raging fever 
to-day.” 

“T hope she isn’t going to put us to the expense 
of a doctor for her, now that her time with us is 
most out,’”’ said Mr. Kenny. 

But when Mr. Kenny came in to dinner his 
wife said to him: 

“T guess you’ll have to go for the doctor for that 
girl. She’s getting worse, and it will make taik 
if we don’t have a doctor for her. I’ve brouglit 
her down to the bedroom over the kitchen. 
Couldn’t send a doctor up there into the attic.” 

“‘No, of course not,” said Mr. Kenny. “Well, 
I’ve got to go to town for some nails, anyhow, 
and I’ll get some medicine or have the doctor 
come out.’’ 

The doctor came, and very soon reported to 
Mrs. Kenny that Jin’s illness was typhoid fever, 
aud a bad case at that. 

It must be recorded to the credit of Mrs. 
Kenny that she took as good care as she couk! 
of Jin with the multitude of other duties requir- 
ing her attention. Jin looked her gratitude. 
She was very quiet, rarely speaking about any- 
thing and enduring her pain in silence. 

One morning when the doctor came Jin said 
faintly : 

“Doctor, do you know Mr. Lyman, the store- 
keeper ?” 

“Yes, indeed. He is one of my best friends.”’ 

“T want to see him, doctor,” said Jin. 

“You want to see Mr. Lyman?’ 

“Yes. I want to see him,” said Jin, with a 
little quiver of her lower lip. “He doesn’t know 
me, I guess, but you tell him that I want to see 
him. He’d come to see me, wouldn’t he, doctor?” 

“IT am sure that he would if he felt that he 
could help you in any way. He is a very bus) 
man, but not too busy to be ready at any minute 
to help others.” , 

“It would help me to, see him just once.” 

“Then he will come,” said the doctor. 

Jin closed her eyes wearily. 

Mr. Lyman came with the doctor the next day. 
The doctor had in his hand a flat parcel that he 
laid on Jin’s bed, saying as he did so: 

“Hogan, the photographer, has his shop across 
the hall from my office, and he knew that I was 
coming out here. So he asked me to bring you 
this. He said you hadn't called for it and +: 
he’d send it out.” 

A smile came for an instant to Jin’s wan face. 
and then her lip trembled again. She was tov 
weak to untie the package. The doctor undid : 
for her, and put the photographs in her hand 
It was a somewhat flattering likeness, and when 
she looked at it Mrs. Kenny exclaimed: 

“Why, Jennie, you look real pretty !”’ 

Jennie! Mrs. Kenny had called her by tha: 
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name ever since she had been ill. Some hidden 
spring of kindness seemed to have been unsealed 
in her heart. Jin looked at the photograph for 
a moment, and then, turning away from it, said 
slowly but quite steadily : 

“Mr. Lyman, I stole two dollars from you to 
help pay for this picture.’ 

“You stole two dollars from me, child?” 

“Perhaps I didn’t exactly steal it, but your 
clerk gave me two dollars too much change by 
mistake, and I kept it to help pay for having my 
photograft taken.’’ 

‘And your conscience troubled you about it?” 

“Well, you see, I didn’t think much about its 
being wrong to keep the money, at first, but I’d 
never taken anything before that wasn’t mine, 
and I haven’t thought of much else since. I’m 
sorry, Mr. Lyman, and I can’t pay it back now, 
but I wanted to own up to it —”’ 

The girl was crying, and the eyes of Mr. 
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Lyman, and the doctor, and of Mrs. Kenny, too, 
were wet. 

“Now don’t let that trouble you any more,” 
said Mr. Lyman. “I freely forgive you, and 
we’ll never say a word about it.” 


Jin, weakly, “and I guess nothing else will— 
nothing.” 

“OQ Jennie!” said Mrs. Kenny, “I’m so sorry 
I haven’t been better to you! I didn’t realize !’’ 

Jin smiled almost happily, and Mrs. Kenny 
went on: “I was always so busy, and I guess 
I didn’t think much about you—I didn’t think 
that you had feelings. But I know it now. O 
Jennie, I wish I could make up for it!’’ 

Jin whispered, “Oh, that don’t — trouble — 
me — 

“She is right,” said the doctor, a few minutes 
later ; “‘she is beyond all earthly care and trouble 
now.” J. L, HARBOUR. 











HE book-agent sighed wearily as he climbed 
on the east-bound train for Lincoln. He 
was hot, tired and discouraged. All the 

week long he had plodded through the stifling 
dust of the flat towns, trying to earn something 
for his last year in the university. His sales 
had paid his expenses, lacking fifteen cents. 
“Might as well give it up,” he said to himself. 


“The people in the frontier counties don’t want | passeng 


books, or can’t afford them. I ought to have 
taken one of the more established and prosperous 
neighborhoods. ’’ 

He emptied his pack on the seat facing him 
and took a final survey. The seven books made 
quite an exhibition. While he was reading the 
tiresomely familiar titles, he was interrupted 
by a man’s voice from behind. 

“Books?” it said, hungrily; “I suppose you 
travel for them, my brother ?”’ 

The agent nodded and turned quickly to meet 
an eager glance from a thin, sunburned face that 
showed above a white cravat and a rusty frock 
coat. “Guess you are a preacher,’ he hazarded, 
after a brief pause. 

“Methodist,” assented the other. “Rev. 
William Black. What is that big, leather-bound 
book, brother?’ 

“That? Oh, that’s volume ‘A-Ana’ ot the 
encyclopedia. They sent that instead of a 
prospectus. I don’t know why, unless they had 
run short of the others.’ 

“Encyclopedia Britannica?” 
preacher, earnestly. 

“The great Britannica,” admitted the agent, 
assuming the professional tone of recitation. 
“A new edition of a famous reprint. Highest 
standard of English world, on art, science, 
history, geography, biography, theology, etc., 
ete. Absolutely complete. Appendix and Amer- 
ican Supplement. Order now. Monthly pay- 
ments. Bound in silk cloth. Last notice —” 

He stopped, and smiled sarcastically at the 
Rev. William Black; but the preacher did not 
see the pathetic humor of the situation. He 
listened with grave attention until the agent 
came to his sudden halt. 

“You make it very interesting,” he said, with 
a pleasant smile, “and I can’t tell you how 
much I should like the set. They would be 
such a help in my work, but they are out of the 
question, on account of the expense.” 

“But they are very cheap for such a work— 
only fifty dollars.’ 

The preacher nodded assent, but added slowly, 
“You see I got only seventy-five dollars in 
money all last year, and somehow I wasn’t 
thrifty enough to lay by fifty, even for an 
encyclopedia.” 

“Well, I should say not!” said the agent. 
“The people ought to be ashamed !”’ 

“You don’t understand the situation,” remon- 
strated the preacher, gently. “They are all 
making a start in life, and are trying to pay for 
their homes. That is right and honorable. We 
have plenty to eat and something to wear, thank 
God! I live as well as my people, and I don’t 
know why I should expect anything better; 
but even a preacher can find use for seventy-five 
dollars a year.” 

“Well, I should say so!’ 

The preacher looked at the books again. “I 
Suppose you get a good chance to read those on 
the trains,” he suggested. 

“I don’t know,” answered the other, “I never 
thought of them as a pastime.’ 

“I didn’t mean that, exactly. I was thinking 
of the immense amount of knowledge you could 
get from them during your enforced idleness.” 

The agent turned and looked at him with a 
quizzical smile. ‘Would you like to borrow one 
of these books ?”? he asked. 

“Very much, if you would lend it.” 

“Which one?” 

“The encyclopedia, please.” 


asked the 


When the travel-stained volume was handed | flush, “for when you want it I might not be | 
| if you are in earnest about it, 1’ll drum up the | meant to be the lion of an occasion. 


over, Mr. Black grasped it with a sigh of 


reverently raised the cover. The agent’s amuse- 
ment increased when he saw that his companion 
religiously began his reading with the first 
subject; but the “indefinite article’ proved inter- 
esting to him, as well as “‘Aaron’’ and “Abbey.” 
He read on and on, forgetful of the man who 
waited for him and of the discomforts of the 
day, which were so burdensome to the other 
ers. 

Once he looked up, and as if he were afraid of 
losing time, said very hurriedly, “This is so 
interesting, and the best part of it is that you 
can believe what it says. It is the report of 
authorities, and not a newspaper story that one 
is afraid to repeat.” 

The agent meant to make a lively answer, but 
before he could open his mouth the preacher was 
buried again in the fascinating volume, and there 
he stayed until the conductor called, ““Be-at-rice!” 

“Do you go straight on from here?’ 
he asked, reluctantly closing the book. 

“Unfortunately not,’”’ complained the 
agent. “I change cars here, which 
means a wait of three mortal hours.” 

The trouble cleared from the 
preacher’s face. “I have the same 
delay,”’ he answered, “‘and if you don’t 
mind?” he held up the book sugges- 
tively. 

“Oh, keep it by all means,” answered 
the agent, merrily, “and if you get 
through with that, why, I’ll lend you 
the atlas!” 

The young man left his books in the 
care of the minister, and went up-town 
to buy something for luncheon. He had 
intended to get cheese and crackers, 
and perhaps a piece of sausage,—such 
things are always cheaper than dinner 
at a hotel,—but when the storekeeper 
handed him his paper bags, he remem- 
bered his companion, reading away in 
the hot depot with no thought of dinner. 
The memory spurred him to the extrav- 
agance of buying half a dozen peaches.” 

“Twenty minutes for dinner!’ he 
called to the preacher, as he hurried 
into the almost deserted waiting-room. “A man 
can’t live by books alone, sir. Mr. Phil Brock 
presents his compliments, and requests the 
pleasure of your company to luncheon.”’ 

“You’re so kind, Brother Brock,’ answered 
the grateful minister. “I hadn’t expected lunch, 
because I hadn’t—the time.” 

“Well, you needn’t stop to talk,’ laughed the 
other. “You may eat and read at the same time.” 

The preacher protested faintly against being 
so discourteous, but in the end gave way, and 
read on. 

Somehow the agent’s face lost its look of 
amusement as he watched the preacher poring 
over the pages of the big book, which he held 
open with one hand, while he groped blindly for 
food with the other. Mr. Black’s eagerness for 
knowledge appealed to the younger man, who 
was struggling for an education himself.” 

“The parson beats me,”’ he thought. “I never 
was so anxious as to dream of devouring the 
encyclopedia, article by article!” 

The hot, stifling, weary wait of three hours 
passed very quickly for the Rev. Mr. Black. 
When the people began to flock for the train, he 
closed his great book with a sigh. “I’ve enjoyed 
it so much,” he said; “some day I hope to own 
the complete edition.” 

“See here,” said Brock, “you take that book 
along home. I’m going to quit working for the 
firm, and it will take a month to close up the 
business. When I get ready for that encyclo- 
pedia I’ll write, and you can send it back by 
express.”’ 

A look of pleased surprise came into the 
minister’s face, and then died out. “Perhaps 
| you had better take it now,” he said, with a 





| able to pay the express.” 


“T guess it won’t trouble me any more,” said | 
|the depot. 











“Just you send it eollect. I'll be mighty glad to 
help the cause by that amount. Here, 1’ll pencil 
the address on the fiy-leaf.”” 

The minister read it slowly and turned to 
express his gratitude; but at that moment, much 
to the agent’s relief, his train thundered up to 
They bade each other a hasty 
good-by, and Mr. Black, still hugging the big 
book, followed his friend outside and looked 
after him until his train became a mere dot in 
the distance. 

“T can keep it for a month—a whole month!’ 
he told himself, as he found a seat in his own 
train, “and if I skip a little now, I can make it 
up afterward.” With the guilty sense of shirk- 
ing a duty, he hastily turned several pages and 
settled down on “Abraham” with great satisfac- 
tion. 

No tedious journey ever passed so pleasantly, 
and when Mr. Black descended at his home 
station, he felt that he had been on a very distant 
and delightful journey. 

“T’ve had such a good time!” he told his 
friend, little Doctor Stone, who met him at the 
train. “TI’ll tell you about it on the way to the 
parsonage.”’ 

“All right, parson, but give me that great book 
to carry. What is it, anyhow?” 

“Encyclopeedia,’’ answered the preacher, im- 
pressively. ‘“‘Encyclopedia Britannica, volume 
‘A-Ana.’ I’m to keep it fora month. It ought 
to be a help to you, too, because it treats of 
diseases, and I remember seeing a long article on 
anatomy.” 

“I reckon they aren’t up to date,’ answered 
the physician, suspiciously. ‘The articles must 
have been written some time ago. It never 
occurred to me to use such a work as a text-book, 
even when it was handy.” 

“But your own knowledge isn’t recent,’ 
protested the other. “It has been a long time 
since you graduated, and you haven’t been able 
to take the medical journals. Those papers 
were written by eminent specialists. I don’t 
suppose you made a thorough and detailed study 
of every disease, even when you were a student. 
Such men as write for the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica ought to be able to teach you something.” 


“It’s barely possible,” laughed the doctor. | depot and stood watching him. 
What legged, 


“T’ll begin my second course under you. 
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The preacher was in earnest, and within an 
hour a flourishing new Encyclopedia Club was 
organized, the membership roll of which closely 
resembled that of the village census. 

During the following year the greater part of 
volume “A-Ana” had been fairly well assimi- 
lated, and the club had raised fifteen dollars 
toward the purchase of a full set. When affairs 
reached this flourishing condition the preacher 
wrote to Mr. Brock to see if he couldn’t find 
them a good set at second hand. © 

The letter reached the young man simulta- 
neously with one from a mining region, offering 
him a good position as geologist. He read them 
both several times, until they began to seem 
related. 

“Must bea problem of supply and demand,”’ 
he said, with a smile. “Here’s the parson 
demanding more encyclopedias, and here’s my 
chance to earn the supply. They’ve got fifteen 
dollars. Guess I’ll make up the difference.” 

The next day he sent a check to the publishers, 
advancing the full amount. After it was gone 
he began to worry for fear the books might go 
astray and he never be the wiser; besides, he 
thought it best to explain the situation to the 
preacher in person, and to collect the money 
advanced for the club. He planned to stop 
between trains on his way to the mines, which 
would give him a few hours there, but he 
reckoned without considering the citizens of the 
village. 

When he alighted at the tiny railway station, 
the usual knot of idlers were lounging on the 
platform. They gave him the speculative stare 
that is always accorded the stranger. He 
stepped over to the station agent, who was 
bustling officiously over two packages of express 
matter and his own satchel. 

“T’ll call for that when I come back,”’ he said. 

The station agent did not hear. He was 
looking at the tag on the satchel. ‘“Brock,’’ he 
read. “Say, are you Brock—Phil. E. Brock?” 

“Why, yes,”’ answered that astonished gentle- 
man; “I’m Phil Brock, but —”’ 

He paused in confusion, for he noticed that 
the political talk at the shady end of the platform 
had stopped. Three women emerged from the 





Finally a bare- 


sunburned boy hurried breathlessly 


a dear, old, greedy thing you are for knowledge! | around the scales and said, ‘‘I’ll take you to the 


“*HE GROPED BLINDLY 
FOR FoopD.”’ 


| But I can tell you that you will forget half you 


read in that cramming style.” 

“No, I sha’n’t,”’ protested Mr. Black; “I’m 
going to take notes of what I read.” 

That is what he did. Three weeks later he 
was still at it when Doctor Stone brought ina 
letter, and read aloud from the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope, “If not delivered within 
ten days, return to Phil. E. Brock, Lincoln, 
Nebraska.” 


“Oh, dear!” sighed the preacher, “I wasn’t | 


expecting it for a week yet.” 


“Perhaps he doesn’t want it till then,” sug- | highway. 





parsonage, Mr. Brock. The preacher’!) 
be awful glad to see you.” 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed the 
visitor. “All right, young man. You 
lead on, and I shall be much obliged.”’ 

He smiled at the group of gazing 
people when his guide marched him 
proudly past them, but when they 
were out of ear-shot he asked the boy 
quickly, ‘How in the world did all you 
folks know me?” 

“Why,” answered his companion, 
“aint your name on the front of 
‘A-Ana?’ And say, I want you to 
tell me all about alligators. The 
cyclopedy only has a few words, and 
then says, ‘See crocodiles.’ ”’ 

“| don’t know anything about either 
of them,” admitted Brock, reluctantly. 

“You don’t?’ demanded the boy, 
indignantly. 

The young man felt the reproof of 
the long silence that followed, as his 
guide marched on ahead, kicking up 
the soft dust with his dingy feet. The 
distance between them grew more 
perceptible every moment. 

“See here, my boy,” called Brock, 
hoping to reinstate himself, “‘l don’t know any- 
thing about crocodiles, but the encyclopedia 
does, and you can read about them soon to your 
heart’s content. I’ve bought the whole set for 
the preacher, and —’’ 

“Honest Injun?” shouted the boy. “Was 
that what you come for? Say, I can’t take you 
clear to the parsonage. That’s it over there— 
the little white one with green trimmings. I’ve 
| got to go. I’m in an awful hurry!” 

Brock, left to himself, watched the smoking 
| trail which the boy made down the dusty 
“A messenger with news,” he said, 





gested the doctor, as he seated himself on the | with a broad smile; and then he remembered the 
doorstep and turned his attention to a quail which | fifteen dollars. 


was calling, 
neighboring box-elder. 


“White, Bob White!” from a} 


Mr. Black was not at home, and the unexpected 
| guest sat on, the threshold and waited until the 


“He tells me to keep it,’’ announced the | news of his arrival spread through the village 


preacher at last. 


“He says that he has made it | and reached his tardy host and the little doctor. 


all right with the firm, and hopes that I will | When they did arrive they made him royally 


enjoy the book !’’ 

“And you will,” said the doctor, turning 
quickly. “1 suppose you will have great schemes 
now for the education of your people.” 

“That’s a good idea, Brother Stone,’”’ assented 
the other, eagerly. “Some one might read aloud 
evenings, and perhaps we might arrange for 
some kind of oral examination.” 

“An Encyclopedia Club,” laughed the doctor. 
“And once in a while give a ‘quiz-down,’ like a 
spelling-match, you know.’ 

Mr. Black looked at him gratefully. ‘“‘You’re 
a great help to me, Brother Stone,” he said ; “we 
will do what we can for our people. They want 
information, but books, like fresh fruit, are too 





welcome, but at his suggestion that they escort 
him to the train they immediately rebelled. 

“Not much!” said the preacher. “You are 
not going to-night. Why, man alive, you are 
the guest of the city! The folks are getting up 
a sociaé for you now. I’d have come sooner, 
but they were arranging about the cake and 
ice-cream at the post-office, and I couldn’t get 
away.” 

“Course you'll have to stay!” put in the 
doctor. ‘“They would be awfully disappointed 
if you didn’t. They think you’re a regular 
public benefactor, you know. And I can tell 
you that when the four hundred—the literal four 
hundred—get up an ice-cream social, it’s some- 


expensive. Why can’t we start the club now? | thing of a function.” 


Here come Alice and Joe and Danny.” 


He saw that there was nothing else for him to 


“Can, if you like,” hesitated the doctor, “and do, and so he stayed and found out what it 


Satisfaction, and settling back into a corner,| “I didn’t expect you to,” retorted the agent. | Bells and the Jacksons and the Harpers.” 


“Comes high,” he told himself, as he boarded 
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the freight the next morning. “Cost me fifteen 
dollars more than I expected. Comes high, but 
it’s worth something to be a ‘public benefactor’ 


once in a lifetime.” 
MAY ROBERTS CLARK. 
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How the Warning was Given. 


HE time was the year of Lexing- 
ton and Concord, and the place, 
_ a little village not many miles 
} away. Already men’s faces were 
stern and women’s eyes dim with 
sorrow ; only the little children played 
on and knew no difference. 

‘*. Dolly Pearson scorned the name of 
child, yet the thought of war brought to her 
only a sense of exhilaration. She had no father 
or brother to lose; but neither had Elizabeth, 
who had not smiled these three months. Why? 
John Thurlow had said no word of enlisting. 
A shame it was, too,—thought Dolly,—and hea 
strong man, with naught to bind him! 

“Betty,” said Dolly, who was helping her 
sister to tidy the best room, “why does not John 
enlist? There, ’tis said now—I just had to! 
I’ve been waiting and waiting because I feared 
to hurt you by the question !”’ 

Elizabeth turned her quiet face to the saucy 
one, and smiled a little sadly down at the girl. 
“John will go soon,” she said. “He is but 
tarrying till the time be ripe.” 

“Well, right glad am I to know it!” cried 
Dolly. “TI always liked John Thurlow, but had 
he been a coward —’ She 
stopped amazed at Elizabeth's 
look. 

“Never name coward and 
John Thurlow in the same 
breath again!” she said, vehe- 
mently, with wrathful face. 

Dolly ran over to her sister 
repentantly. “Betty, I meant 
nothing. I could not under- 
stand his tarrying, that was all. 

It is because he is going that 
you have looked so sober lately.”’ 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth, bury- 
ing her face in her blue apron. 
Dolly stared. She never cried 
herself, and never had she seen 
her sister cry, save when their 
father died. Something of the 
solemn feeling she had then had 
now silenced her, and she stood 
smoothing Elizabeth’s hand 
until the girl looked up. 

“There, Dolly, get to work,” 
she said, “and be glad you are 
not old enough to understand.” 

Dolly went pouting to her 
work—at fourteen she didn’t 
like being thought young! 
Presently something diverted 
her thoughts. It was a hollow 
rod, eight feet long and an inch 
in diameter, with a queer mouth- 
and ear-piece at each end—an 
old-time courting-stick that had 
belonged to her grandmother. 
Dolly held it across to Elizabeth, 
her face dimpling with mischief. 

“Try it, Betty!’ she pleaded. 
see if it sounds as well as ever.” 

Elizabeth held it to her ear, while Dolly’s 
saucy lips touched the other end. “Betty,” she 
whispered, “are you not glad that you and John 
don’t have to use this stick ?’”’ Elizabeth dropped 
it impatiently. 

“You heard,” Dolly said, innocently. ‘That 
was what I desired to know. But you might 
have said something to me!”’ 

When Elizabeth’s color came and went, as 
now, there was no girl like her in the village. 
Indeed, at all times she was prettiest, thought 
loyal Dolly, studying her next day, as they all 
walked to meeting—Elizabeth in a sprigged 
muslin and a bonnet with rose-colored ribbons. 
How beautiful she looked as she went to the 
singers’ seats! John Thurlow sat there, too. 

By turning a little in the pew, Dolly could see 
the singers’ seats, and half the congregation as 
well. So of course she saw Eunice Winter come 
in, and with her a strange young man, who soon 
perceived the pretty face under the rose-colored 
ribbons, and glanced at it frequently. 

Sometimes Dolly changed her position and 
studied the queer old pulpit, with its winding 
stairs and the roofing overhead. There was a 
loft in the roof, and squirrels and birds came in 
there. Suddenly Dolly gave a start, and a look 
of delight shone in her eyes. After that she 
heard not even the parson’s “Finally,” and only 
came to herself when the people rose to depart. 
Then she pulled her sister’s dress. 

“Betty, do hasten!’ she pleaded. 
something to tell you.” 

Elizabeth glanced down at the excited face, 
‘What is it, Dolly?” she asked, anxiety sharp- 
ening her quiet voice. 

“Come,” urged Dolly, “away from the others! 
I must tell you!’ 

Elizabeth followed her sister to a corner of the 
meeting-house yard, where they were alone. 

“Whit is it, Dolly?” Betty asked again, 
shaken out of her usual calm. 

Dolly leaned forward, ‘Tell John Thurlow 







“T want to 


“1 have 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


I know where his muskets are,” she said, ‘‘and 
if they be not careful, others will know it,too!” 

Elizabeth caught the girl’s hand tightly. 
“How knew you that, Dolly?” she asked, a 
great fear choking her. Dolly could be trusted, 
but many Royalists in the neighborhood were 
seeking just this knowledge! 

“Oh,” said Dolly, delighted at the importance 
of her discovery, “I saw something gleaming 
through a crack in the roofing. I thought at 
first twas the sunlight, but presently I noted 
some dust in the pew. I put my hand down 
and picked some up and tasted it, and although 
I be ‘so young,’ I know powder. Why didn’t 
you tell me? I’d have died sooner than betray 
it!” Her 3yes were flashing through tears. 

“I know it, little sister,” said Elizabeth, “I 
would trust you as soon as myself. But do you 
not see it would be foolish to take more than 
were necessary into the secret ?’’ 

“Yees,” admitted Dolly, reluctantly, and then 
with the old misehievous smile, she added, 
“Betty, was it necessary for you to know ?” 

“You have a sadly undisciplined tongue, 
Dolly,” said Betty, coloring. 

“But you do not fear to trust me,”’ said Dolly 
as they walked slowly back across the yard. Then 
the undisciplined tongue reasserted itself. 

“Did you note the fine gallant Eunice Winter 
had to-day?” she asked. 

“T saw there was a stranger.”’ 

“He scarce took his eyes from a bonnet with 
rose-colored ribbons. And he is much finer- 
seeming than John Thurlow, Betty!’ 

“Now, Dolly, you’re going too far,” said 
Elizabeth, sternly. “What would mother say? 








slightest clue could he get of the whereabouts of 
the stores he knew were being collected. ‘Then 
one day as he was about to return to Boston, 
a scrap of paper was slipped into his hand 
by a boy, who immediately scampered away. 
Captain Robbins was standing with a group of 
men at the tavern, waiting for the mail-coach, 
and he carelessly untwisted and read the note: 

“Search the loft of the meeting-house. <A 
servant of his majesty.” 

A quick glow came into the young man’s face. 
John Thurlow was standing near and looked at 
him a little curiously. “Good news, judging from 
your face,” said John. 

“Aye, the best,” the Royalist said, slowly. 
And never did John Thurlow forget the curious 
tone and look of the Tory. 

It was no difficult matter to examine the loft, 
which was found nearly full of arms and powder. 
But Robbins did not choose to seize the muni- 
tions; he hoped to convict Thurlow, at least, if 
none of the others. He set spies on the church, 
meaning to capture any of the king’s enemies 
who might attempt to take away arms. 

Then another note came to him: “On Monday 
next there will be a midnight meeting in the loft. 
It might interest the captain to attend.” ; 

It was Saturday afternoon then. One of the 
Royalists happened to be passing the house; the 
captain called him, and the two young men 
swung into step down the road to the meeting- 
house. Dolly Pearson stood watching the two 
as they walked quickly away; then some suspi- 
cion came to her from their gestures. She tried 
to dismiss it as foolish, but tried in vain. 

Suddenly she started off on a run across the 





‘* BETRAY NO SURPRISE FOR YOUR LIFE!”’ 


It is downright wicked to have such thoughts in 
the house of God.” 

“Don’t get cross,” pleaded Dolly, coaxingly. 
“T paid heed to the parson, and I can tell you the | 
text. And for the other matter, time will show 
if I be wrong,’’ and with a saucy nod she broke 
away and joined her mother. 

Time did show. Whatever might be the fault 
of Mistress Dolly’s tongue, her eyes were seldom 
mistaken. Before a week was over the strange 
gentleman had met Elizabeth and he soon fell 
into the habit of calling almost daily. His name 
was Henry Robbins, and he was Eunice Winter’s 
cousin, visiting there for a month, he said. 

All Dolly’s admiration for him vanished on 
the day she suspected he was a Royalist. He 
had never avowed it, but the girl detected a look 
in his eyes when she spoke of Lexington, that 
brought her to her feet in great excitement. 

“TI believe you’re a Royalist!” she exclaimed, 
with flashing eyes. “‘If not, why are you tarry- 
ing here when the need is so sore? I thinka 
man who tarries unconcerned is a coward!’’ 

“Dolly !”? remonstrated Elizabeth. 

“I do,” answered Dolly, angrily. “And I 
hate cowards! You can excuse me if you will, 
Betty, but I would say it all over again to the 
king’s face!’”’ and she ran out of the room. 

The young man looked a little disturbed. 

“T pray you overlook the child’s quick tongue,” 
Elizabeth said. “She is an eager little rebel, 
and loses control of herself.” 

“Oh, I am not troubled by a child’s idle talk,” 
he said. “I admire her spirit. Yet I feel I 
scarce deserve the lash of her words.” 

“T judge no man who follows his conscience. 
God will direct the right,” said Elizabeth, gently. 


| they went away. 





With that he had to be content. Yet, as he 
walked down the road he switched impatiently 
at the daisies beside it, and felt ill-satisfied with | 
the part he was playing. To live among these | 
people solely to discover their preparations for 
war revolted him, and he did so only at the 
positive order of his general. 

But as days went on, he began to despair. No! 


fields. When she reached the meeting-house, 
her breath was coming in heavy gasps. The 
building was open for one of its rare sweepings, 
but no one was in sight just then. The girl ran 
in and up the winding stairs and crouched down 
behind the pulpit, and lay there listening and 
trying to still the noisy beating of her heart. 

It seemed ages that she crouched there; per- 
haps she had been mistaken,—they might not 
have been coming here,—then she started at the 
sound of voices. She dared not peer out. She 
held herself rigid and listened—listened for the 
life of John Thurlow whom Elizabeth loved. 

“Forty muskets and seven kegs of powder,” 
said one voice. 

“Aye, and Thurlow and his recruits to take 
all on Monday night ?” 

“Hist!” said the captain, looking round 
uneasily. “Walls have ears. Monday at mid- 
night you will have a strong band ready. We 
will surround the meeting-house, and then —’’ 

“Down with the rebels! And the pay, 
captain?” 

“Trust his majesty for that. You can have 
my Own share, too. Success is enough for me.” 

“That and a fair field to Betty Pearson’s 
favor,” laughed the other. “You are not the 
only one that would like to see John Thurlow 
out of the way!’ 

“Then shall I earn their gratitude,” answered 
Robbins. 

Dolly was trembling, and it did not seem as if 
she could control herself much longer; but soon 
Then she had to rest long in 
one of the pews to quiet her nerves. 

“What ails you, Dolly ?” her mother exclaimed, 
when she saw her. ‘You look too ill to stand! 
You ought to go straight to bed while I brew 
some herbs for you.” 

“O mother, I can’t go to bed,” said Dolly. 
“T must see John!” 

“Would I were John!’’ said a mocking voice. 

Dolly’s heart sank within her. She had not 
noticed the captain as she entered. With an 
effort she summoned one of her saucy smiles. 





MARCH 23, 1899, 


“Good even, Mr. Robbins—this is an unex- 
pected pleasure! -You have not been here for so 
long—why, not since yesterday !” 

“Come and entertain me, since I please you so 
much,” laughed the captain. 

“No,” said Dolly, “it would not be proper to 
show it. I prefer to talk to Betty.” 

“And I prefer you should talk to me,” said 
the captain, and there was a note in his voice 
that startled Dolly. She imagined that she was 
suspected. The color had come back to her face 
now, and her eyes were blazing. Somehow— 
how, she had not the least idea—she must warn 
John to-night. To-morrow would be too late, 





for the captain was on his guard. 

She leaned back in a corner of the big settle, 
with a saucy laugh answered his teasing, and 
| gradually regained control of herself. Yet all 

her will could not keep the color from flying to 
her face when she heard John’s step. She bent 
down and played with the kitten at her feet. 
| “Miss Dolly was desiring your presence, Mr. 
| Thurlow,” said the captain. 
“Oh,” said Dolly, carelessly, “never mind, 
| John. That was an hour ago.” 

Thurlow smiled good-humoredly at her, know- 
ing her to be whimsical. She sat wondering how 
she could get the message to him. Write it? 
Even could she do so unobserved she would have 
no opportunity to give it to him; of that she was 
certain. Equally sure was she that she would 
not be allowed to leave the room alone. 

Suddenly a thought came to her and filled 
her with glee. “O Mr. Robbins!’ she cried. 
“Have you ever seen our courting-stick ?” 
| “Courting-stick? What might that be?” 

“T’ll show you,” she answered, 
starting up. “’Tis in the best 
room.”’ 

“Nay, let me get it for you,” 
he said, rising. 

“How can you, if you know 
it not when you see it?” she 
retorted. “But you may come, 
too.” She felt a wicked delight 
in hearing the captain’s muttered 
exclamations as he followed her 
into the dim best room, stum- 
bling over table and chairs on 
the way. 

“Did you hurt yourself, Mr. 
Robbins?” she exclaimed, in a 
tone of commiseration. “Trouble 
yourself no more ; I have the rod. 
Here, John,” she added, when 
they had returned, “take the 
other end while I show Mr. 
Robbins how our grandfathers 
courted.” 

John took the rod and Dolly 
put her lips to her own end. 
“John,” she whispered, “betray 
no surprise for your life! 
Mr. Robbins knows about the 
meeting-house loft, and is to 
lead a band of men to take you 
Monday night. Pretend you 
cannot hear this well.’’ 

John looked up in apparent 
perplexity. “The old rod is 
out of use,” he said. “Speak 
louder, Dolly.” 

The captain, with a suspicious 
look, pressed nearer. 

“John,” she called, “‘are you sorry courting- 
sticks are out of fashion?” 

“A chilly custom, truly,” said the captain. 
“Don’t you think, Miss Dolly, it was rather hard 
on the happy pair?” 

“Why, no,” said Dolly. “Take the other end, 
Mr. Robbins, and see the convenience of it.” 

The captain took John’s place, but he could 
not catch the faint whisper. 

*T could not hear the words,” he said. 

“Oh, I’ll try again,” said Dolly, obligingly. 

This time the captain turned away with an 
amused laugh. “Cool heart that could carry on 
love-making at such a length,” he said. “It isa 
rare curiosity, though. Shall I carry it back, 
Miss Dolly ?” 

“It needs not be put away now,” Elizabeth 
said, and Dolly had to give up the pleasure of 
making the captain stumble again in the dark. 

As the clock struck nine John rose, and the 
captain with him. Dolly laughed as awa) 
through the darkness strode the two men whose 
fortunes had changed strangely since they trod 
the same road a couple of hours before. 

Three hours later, a strange party in the 
meeting-house silently lowered the powder- 
casks and muskets and carried them to carts 
outside. When morning broke the munitions 
were stored again five miles away. The me! 
were in their usual places when the Sabbatl: 
service began. 

John gave one quick look at Dolly, and sh« 
was satisfied. He did not go near her after th 
| service, but one and another of the men cam 
and spoke to her. They said no word of wh) 
they spoke, but she knew, and her heart swelled 
with pride as she counted the bravest of the place 
among the number. They were true patriots. 
then! She never would doubt them again, never ! 

The next night Captain Robbins met his men 
near the church. Nothing was stirring. The 
captain began to look black. 

One of the men entered through a window and 
flung the door open. They strode into the empty 
room. The noise of their footsteps seemed to 
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echo and reécho. All was solemnity of silence. 
In spite of themselves, they were awed by the 
time and the place. 

“At least,” said Captain Robbins, hoarsely, 
‘“‘we will take the stores.” He climbed eagerly 
to the loft ahead of the others. “Your light, 
Wilson,” he called. 

The man handed it up and Robbins held it 
high above his head. A few startled swallows 
whirred around him and a mouse ran out of 
some straw on the floor. But that was all. 

There were two visitors at the Pearsons’ the 
next day. One was the captain, who called to 
say farewell. His holiday was up, he said, and 
he must go back to Boston. Dolly watched him 
as he rode away. Once he turned and waved to 
her. “Good-by, my little enemy,” he called. 

The next one was John Thurlow, He caught 
Dolly’s hands in his strong grip and looked down 
at her so that she colored and tried to get away. 
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“Has she not told you?” asked John. 


COMPANION. 


“Why, Dolly!” said Elizabeth, in surprise. | was the thought that she had ridden so near the | those strange excavations sometimes found in 


“She | lion going out, and that he might have sprung 


ig the bravest little maid I ever saw. I know | upon her. 


not, even now, how much her quick wit has | 


saved.” 


We could not catch sight of the lion, for it kept 
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| this country. This one was at least fifteen feet 
| deep. The lion had broken into it and was lying 


| at the bottom, unable to get out. When I looked 


| to cover, roaring and growling there among the | down at him he saluted me with a fiendish 


“No,” said Dolly, looking up, her mischief as | rocks—evidently hungry, but not quite courag- | snarl. 


usual conquering her confusion, “I am naught 
but a little rebel firebrand—Mr. Robbins said so. 


eous enough to come out. 
“That’s an old lion,’ Walter said; “maybe a 


And Mr. Robbins knows everything except the | man-eater.” 


use of courting-sticks!” 


| We immediately built two fires; and then, 


She broke away and ran quickly down the | going off eighty or a hundred feet, we stuck up 
lane. The air was full of soft summer noises, | socks, worn during the day, on sticks. 
and the leaves and blossoms were stirring and | The Boers say that a lion will rarely pass a 
flashing and playing in the sunlight, and the day | sock thus exposed, because he gets from it the | showing him to be, as Walter had inferred, an 


was golden—golden ! 


She drew a long breath of | scent of a human being. 


But this lion continued 


Quite sure that the beast could do no mischief, 

I shouted for Walter and Grant, who came 
quickly. On dropping a bit of burning paper 
into the hole we saw the lion, mired in mud and 
water and raging to get up! Two bullets finished 

| him, and we left him lying there, his jaws gaping 


| 
}up at us, and the rounded and yellow teeth 


| old lion. 


coutent. She was so happy to be alive and to to roar until Claas, our cook, saying sadly, “Ah,| What with this hunt and other delays, we did 


have helped a little. 


| vell den, I haf to hang out mine own socks,” 


| not inspan and start till past eight o’clock ; and 


“For I always shall be a rebel as long as I | took them off and elevated them in the light} we had driven no more than a mile when we 
live,” she declared. 
MABEL NELSON THURSTON. 








A Sequel to “‘An African Lion-Ranch.” 
In Three Parts.—Part I. 


IAGARA is already harnessed to turbines 
and dynamos. From a purely “scenic” 
river, American enterprise has trans- 

formed it to a useful river, potent to make light 
and power, and to do the world’s work. 

Within the next century the Zambesi will 
probably be reckoned as one of the great, useful 
rivers of the globe—possibly the most useful of 
all, since its water-power is perhaps the mightiest 
ofall. As its sources are on the great south-central 
plateau of Africa, it has far to fall to the ocean, 
and its broad channel is often broken by rapids 
and cataracts. Even at the foot of the stupen- 
dous Victoria Falls and gorge, the bed of the 
Zambesi is still twenty-seven hundred feet above 
sea-level. 

The mechanical force which might be obtained 
by turning this immense volume of water into 
canals and turbines can hardly be estimated in 
horse-power. Probably if the Scriptural promise 


that “there shall be no night there” is ever ~ 


realized in any land on this hard old earth of 
ours, that country will be the region around 
Victoria Falls; for one-fiftieth part of the power 
now running to waste would turn night to day 
throughout the entire adjacent districts. 

Soon after settling in Matabeleland, my two 
brothers and myself projected a visit to the 
Victoria Falls; but we did not finally start until 
last year. The distance from our farm on the 
Guay River to. the cataract is not far from 
eighty miles, and much of the country is still 
virgin hunting-ground, occupied by Batokas, 
Barotse and other blacks, and a few white 
traders who have posts at several points out 
toward the Chobe River and Lake Ngami. 

The outfit for our trek consisted of three 
covered Cape wagons, each drawn by three 
Norman horses from our farm instead of six or 
eight oxen, as is usual in South African trek- 
king. ‘Two of the wagons carried food, cooking 
kit, and so forth; the third was for the use of 
my sister Hermione and her woman-servant. 

Hermione, just released from school, had come 
up to the farm from Johannesburg a month 
previously. This was her first visit to Matabele- 
land, and she entered into the free life of the 
high veld with great zest. In four weeks she 
had learned to ride well and to shoot fairly. 

On this trip we all rode our saddle-horses, 
except the three Kafir drivers, our Dutch cook 
named Claas, Hermione’s servant, and an old 
~Vaalpeen Bush boy, called Bu-ay, who trotted 
after or ahead of the wagons, as he chose. 
These Bushmen are born trackers, and often 
prove invaluable on a trek in wild country. I 
rode the same horse, Zack, that had so gallantly 
borne me in my scrimmage with the Matabele, 
two years before. 

For arms we had our American carbines, and 
a light Maxim which is operated on a tripod, 
with twenty “belts” of Maxim ammunition. 
My elder brother, Walter, who served against 
the Matabele in the late war, has become some- 
what English in his ideas. He believes in 
treating all blacks kindly, but he never puts 
himself in their power, and always has sufficient 
force at hand to control them. 

We carried two hundredweight of hemp rope, 
and waterproof garments to use in exploring the 
falls. It was our intention to make accurate 
measurements of the chasm, because the few 
whites who have visited the cataract make 
curiously contradictory statements concerning it. 

So accurate and conscientious a traveller as 
Dr. David Livingstone, the first European to 
reach the falls, sets their height at a hundred 
feet, and says that the chasm is no more than 
eighty feet wide! He was deceived by the vast 
scale on which Nature here presents herself. In 
fact, the height is nearer five hundred feet, and 
the breadth of the Great Crack not less than 
four hundred! Again, the width of the river above 
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the falls has been often underestimated; one 
traveller sets it at half a mile, but our measure- 
ment shows it to be two thousand three hundred 
and ninety yards, or over a mile and a third. It 
should be added, however, that our visit was at 
the end of the wet season, when the Zambesi is 
about thirty-five feet higher than it is later in the 
year, when Livingstone and most of the other 
European visitors saw it. 

The country through which we travelled has 
nothing in the shape of a road except the trails 
of traders’ wagons. The veld is diversified by 
belts of timber, palms, grassy vleys, kopjes 
with craggy tops, and ridges of red soil on wHich 
large baobab-trees frequently stand. As yet 
there are plenty of eland, springbok, koodoo and 
other game, with an occasional small band of 
giraffe. In the thickets bordering the spruits, 


| breeze. In about half a minute the lion gave a 
| loud sniff, then a long, low roar almost like a 
groan, and became silent. 

We thought he had left the place, and Claas 
smiled proudly ; but when the Kafir boys began 
cutting up the gemsbok the beast roared fright- 
fully again and again. 

It had grown very dark, and we did not like 
the serenade. The lion seemed very savage, and 
Hermione was in fear lest he should rush into 
our camp. She got into her wagon and sat 
there, with her small rifle ready to shoot. 
our chaffing did not induce her to get down and 
eat supper with us. 

“Oh, he won’t hurt you, Hermy,” Walter said 
toher. “Barking dogs never bite, you know.” 

“Roaring lions may. Only hear him!” she 
replied. ‘I know that monster means mischief.” 





AND PUT OUT ON THE RIVER.’ 


In fact, his din was distressing to the nerves, 
and he kept it up all the time Claas was cooking, 
and afterward at intervals till near ten o’clock, 
when the moon rose. Walter and I then took 
our carbines and made a stalk out toward the 
rocks, to rout him out and stop his noise; for we 
knew that Hermione would not sleep a wink 
unless we did. 

But despite all his roaring, this lion was wary. 
We could not sight him, although the moon-rays 
now fell brightly on the rocks and the thicket. 
Finally I fired two shots into the copse, thinking 
to seare him ; but he did not budge, and continued 
growling savagely. 

At last we went back, and Walter took out 
the Maxim, attached a roll of ammunition, 
carried the piece up the spruit to a position 
where it would rake the copse, and fired fifty 
shots. The whole veld reéchoed. The thicket 


doubtful whether any of them hit the lion, 
although he rushed forth on the side next the 





buffalo may sometimes be found, lying in cover. | chester ball which seemed to have smashed one 
Elephants, rhinoceroses and ostriches are some- of his forefeet; for we could see him limping 
times fallen in with, and lions are as numerous | badly for a few moments. Then he whirled 


as ever. We had trouble with one the first 
evening after we set forth. 


About us was a fairly open country, with | 


underbrush along the watercourses, grass on the 


mapane-trees two or three hundred yards 
beyond, with a few kopjes in the distance. We 
had halted near a fine little spruit of running 
water. 

While we were outspanning, my brother 
Grant saw some gemsbok over near the timber, 
and riding around them to the left, he shot one, 
which he proceeded to drag in by a lariat 
attached to a ring in his saddle. Hermione, 
seeing him coming slowly back, rode ont and 
met him about half a mile from the wagons. 
The sun had set. In this country dusk follows 
rapidly, and they had to pass some large, white 
rocks where there was a noi thorn copse that 
my sister had ridden past on her way out. 

When they were near these rocks a lion, 


| around, yelling, and went bounding and tum- 
| bling through the thorns, past the rocks. 
Soon I saw him crazily plunging about in the 


| open ground beyond the copse, and sent a bullet 
veld anda scattered growth of mabula- and | after him, when to my astonishment he suddenly “Victoria Falls.” 
| vanished. I had seen him very plainly one 


moment—the next he was gone; and no bush or 
rock hid him. 

Walter was as amazed as I. 
a gully or a hole there,” he said. 

We both ran forward. As we drew near, we 
heard the lion growling and snarling in a 
strangely muffled key, as if its head were in a 
tub; but although we went within fifty feet of 
where he seemed to be, we could see nothing. 

A coud came over the moon, and in the 
deeper dusk we judged it imprudent to go 
nearer, for the lion’s muffied yells and snarls 
showed that he was very much alive. After 
listening and peering about for some time we 


“There must be 





went back to camp, and made no further effort 


which probably saw or smelled their game, | that night to solve the mystery. 


suddenly roared from cover of the copse, which 
may have been his usual lurking-place. 





Clouds gathered toward midnight, and by 


It | three o’clock next morning rain was falling; but 


All| 


‘*GRANT AND I, WITH HERMIONE, SECURED A CANOE 
‘ ward of the direct route to the 


and rocks were sown with balls, but it is} 


|camp, and was greeted by Grant with a Win-| 


saw two mounted men galloping after us, who 
proved to be our father, Hamilton Goodhue, and 
a black boy. 

Father had come unexpectedly to the farm 
from Buluwayo the previous evening, and had 
set off at sunrise to overtake and accompany us. 
Of course we were all overjoyed to have him 
with us, Hermione especially ; but he is a very 
careful man, and we knew that his many 
precautions would handicap our efforts to explore 
|the Zambesi. One of his favorite maxims, 
“Better to be safe than sorry,”’ did not commend 
| itself to us then as much as it does now. 

Rain made the afternoon journey dreary, and 
our camp next night a wet one. Walter shota 
| buffalo just before dark, which charged so 
| smartly in the direction of father that he had to 
|do some lively riding, after which he advised 
Walter to shoot harder at buffalo 
or let them alone, or pick out the 
ones that would not charge at 
mere spectators. 

The rain continued all the fol- 
lowing day, but we trekked on 
in discomfort, and saw two 
giraffes at a distance. That 
night I'am very sure I heard the 
roar of the falls. I had waked 
when all was very quiet. They 
were distant, as the crow flies, 
probably about twenty miles. 

Next morning, which was dark 
and wet, Grant shot two brindled 
hyenas that were sneaking 
around the horse skerm. 

About noon that day a stray 
black boy joined us, whose 
language our blacks did not 
understand. We fed him, tried 
to explain whither we were 
bound, and thought he under- 
stood that we wished him to 
guide us; but from ignorance or 
design he conducted us west- 





cataract, and at about three 
o’clock in the afternoon we finally emerged from a 
motsouri forest upon the banks of the Zambesi, 
near an island village of Bakololo, fully seven 
miles above the falls. 

Probably our guide had wished his people to 
see us, but he felt guilty and sneaked away 
| when we came out on the river. Perhaps he 
| signalled to his friends, for a number of them 
quickly crossed with offers to take us down to 
the cataract in their large canoes. 

The sky had now cleared, with bright sun- 
| Shine; and while my father and Walter were 
| directing the construction of a skerm for the 

horses, Grant and I, with Hermione, secured 
i canoe and put out on the river, which, from 
its great breadth and numerous islands, resem- 
bles a lake. Here it flows evenly on without a 
| ripple to indicate current. 
| ‘The native canoes are provided with sails, but 
our three blacks used paddles, as there was no 
wind that afternoon. After going down-stream 
more than a mile, being now in midstream, we 
passed from behind a great island and came in 
full view of the vast pillars of mist which rise 
from the falls. There were six of them that 
day. They extended along the entire breadth of 
the falls, and rose to the very heavens, resem- 
| bling enormous columns of smoke. Hence the 
native name Mosi-oa-tunya, “Smoke that 
thunders,” for which Livingstone substituted 
A race of blacks whom the 
Bakololo expelled called the falls Chongwe, 
| meaning a rainbow, on account of the wonder- 
| ful play of iris over the chasm. 
| Ata distance of five miles the view is grand— 
| the great river moving tranquilly toward those 
| vast white pillars between banks three or four 
hundred feet high, which show red clays amidst 
| the baobab, mohonono, mabula and palms that 
are there scattered sparsely along the slopes. In 
the middle of the river, at the brink of the falls, 
there is a central island whereon Doctor Living- 
stone planted a garden of fruit trees, and which 
I will hereafter call by his name. 

My father and Walter, in another Bakololo 
canoe, overtook us before long, and we all went 
down within two miles of the chasm, where the 
roar was very heavy and the current had 
strengthened perceptibly. Night was at hand, 
and we deemed it best to put back to camp. We 





frightened Hermione prodigiously, and also the before it was quite light I went out past the | had seen several other islands down within 
horses, which came into camp on the jump; and | rocks and copses to find out what had become of | half a mile of the brink. We decided to return 
we had difficulty in keeping all the hobbled | our lion, who had been silent for many hours. 


horses from a stampede. 


Soon I discovered that in his wild tumblings he 


What seemed to scare my sister most of all| had fallen down an aardvark’s hole—one of 


next day and go from these to Livingstone 
Island, and thence look directly down the abyss, 





midway the falls. 


DoRsEY GOODHUE. 
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Current Topics. 


There is no higher duty to be performed 
by an army officer than that of self-control. 
The man who cannot command his own passions 
cannot be trusted to command other men. 

“There is no such thing as a trifling 
dishonesty,” wrote P. T. Barnum, in a letter 
just discovered; “but there may be dishonesty 
for trifling gain.” The distinction cuts a wide 
swath. Many a man has ruined his financial 
future by what he thought were insignificant 
lapses from honesty. 

An advertisement in an English news- 
paper specifies “‘blue eyes” among qualifications 
in a desired servant. Was Shakespeare, who 
left so few exigencies of human life untouched, 
thinking of the nineteenth century servant, who 
might be asked to submit to an ocular test, when 
he wrote, “Let every eye negotiate for itself and 
trust no agent?” 


The Hawaiian Islands have no “four 
hundred,” says ex-President Dole, but he de- 
clares that social life there has a charm in its 
cosmopolitan character. Every large’ social 
gathering welcomes representatives of widely 
separated or differing peoples— Anglo-Saxon, 
Polynesian, Celt, Frank, Scandinavian, Mongo- 
lian. The picture he draws will suggest a 
novelty, perhaps, to some of our people, wearied 
with endeavors to discover fresh methods of 
killing time. Polyglot teas may yet be in high 
favor here! 


Spain's decision to prosecute Admiral 
Cervera and the former captain of the Cristobal 
Colon for the loss of the fleet off Santiago, savors 
of the ethics of the Middle Ages. On the other 
hand, an act one hundred and fifty years ago, of 
Maria Theresa, a collateral ancestor of the Queen 
Regent of Spain, embodies the generous spirit of 
the nineteenth century. When Marshal Daun 
lost a decisive battle, after bravely contesting it, 
his queen went out from her capital to meet him 
on his return, and by the warmest expressions 
of kindness and confidence raised his crushed 
spirits. In this she won a commendable victory. 

Courteous but unhygienic was the act 
of President McKinley, when he recently rode 
bareheaded through the streets of Boston on a 
bitter winter’s day. He is not by any means 
the only President who has risked health and 
life by the same needless exposure. If etiquette | garth. 
upholds or condones the courteous act, then 
etiquette should be condemned. For some reason 
our people seem to think that Presidents have 
no more right to cover their heads before a crowd 
of staring spectators than they have to wear a 
crown. The wonder is that many of the chief 
magistrates of this country have not died of 
pneumonia long before their four years’ term of 
office expired. re 

The charge that college professors are 
unpractical is sometimes very practically dis- 
proved. A Western professor tried the effect of 
electricity in an endeavor to thaw out a frozen 
water-pipe. To his delight, in exactly twenty 
minutes a full head of water was flowing in the 
house. The pipe was heated to about sixty 
degrees Fahrenheit. The success of the profes- 
sor’s experiment induced a general use of his 
method in the city where he lived. A press 
despatch declares that speedy relief was afforded 
without the tearing up of a foot of pavement, 
and his fellow-citizens no doubt have concluded 
that the professor is something more and better 
than a mere theorist. 

The seating of the guests at a state 
dinner at the White House is often a perplex- 
ing problem, An assistant-secretary, who has 
charge of this work, arranges a board with places 
for the insertion of cards to correspond to the 
seats at the table. On these cards, or slips, he 
writes the names of the invited guests, and by 
successive trials makes the best arrangement of 
them possible, taking into consideration prece- 
dence, congeniality and the proper distribution of 
persons who may be supposed to make the table 
conversation interesting. When the diagram is 
made up, it is taken to the President for 
his approval. He sometimes directs so many 
changes that an entirely new arrangement is 
necessary. 


With our training-schools for nurses, 
and an increasing appreciation of the dignity of 
the work of caring for the sick, a question 
recorded by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe in her 
recently published reminiscences seems quite 
simple and strange. The inquiry was by 
Florence Nightingale, was addressed to Doctor 
Howe, then on a visit at Miss Nightingale’s 
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home. “If I should determine to study nursing, 
and to devote my life to that profession, do 
you think that it would be a dreadful thing?” 
she anxiously asked. Of course the American 
philanthropist encouraged her to undertake her 
ministry to suffering humanity, and a few years 
later, in the Crimean War, the name of Florence 
Nightingale became a world synonym for heroic 
service. It is a satisfaction to think that one of 
our countrymen made more probable a career of 
helpfulness which has been an object-lesson to 
the nations. 


The evil of procrastination is again 
emphasized in the current phase of the Alaska 
boundary dispute between this country and 
Great Britain. It should have been practically 
considered ‘years ago, and might have been 
settled with little difficulty ; but it was not taken 
in hand, and now the discovery of gold on the 
Klondike has added greatly to the interest in 
this far-away territory, and has made both Great 
Britain and our own government more reluctant 
to accede to the claims that the other may make. 
So while the settlement of the lines of the 
boundary is more urgent than ever before, it is 
also far more difficult, and threatens hindrance 
to the whole scheme of negotiations upon inter- 
national matters that need adjustment between 
the two nations. 


_ 
> 





EXPANSION. 


God’s fruit of justice ripens slow: 
Men’s souls are narrow ; let them grow. 
Mrs. Browning. 


e 
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The Weary Titan. 


HE best example of what Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling describes as “the white man’s 
burden” is the British Empire. Sir 

Robert Giffen computes that with Egypt and 
the Sudan added as dependencies of England, 
that empire now includes thirteen millions of 
square miles and a population of four hundred 
and twenty millions, or about one-fourth of the 
earth’s inhabitants. In round numbers, one 
white man rules seven men of inferior or sub- 
ject races. 

The burden of exercising dominion over one- 
fourth of the world’s population is tremendous. 
The British army is constantly overworked; a 
costly navy has to be provided for imperial 
defence; risks of war are unceasing, and the 
labor of supervising a vast system of administra- 
tion is harassing and wearisome. Matthew 
Arnold portrayed England aright as the Weary 
Titan holding up a world. 

There are two sides to the shield. One hasa 
brilliant, polished surface glittering like gold. 
England has been enriched by her vast posses- 
sions. Her trade with them has been enormously 
increased, and the governing race has profited in 
many ways from the expansion of the empire. 
The Englishman complains of the white man’s 
burden, but he also takes pride in being a 
citizen of the greatest empire ever known on 
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shield. The subject races are everywhere in- 
creasing under British rule, and they have to be 
protected against plague, famine and extreme 
poverty. An inclement season, the failure of a 
staple crop or the outbreak of pestilence reduces 
India to the verge of misery, and relief funds 
and public works have to be undertaken on a 
large scale in order to keep swarming hives of 
population alive. 

The empire is a glorious heritage. The burden 
of the “white man” is heavy. Is it a wonder 
that he sometimes staggers under it? 


a 


Our Minister to England. 


HE tradition of American diplomacy which 
requires our representative at the Court of 
St. James to possess exceptional abilities 
will not be interrupted by the present ambassa- 
dor, Joseph Hodges Choate. He is one of our 
great men—a wit, an orator, a jurist and a gen- 
tleman. As an English-speaking minister to 
England, whose ruler is Parliament—a govern- 
ment by speaking—and whose public opinion is 
formed by speaking, Mr. Choate will be given 
the privilege of addressing guild banquets and 
literary assemblies and other public gatherings. 

He will meet these great occasions, and speak | q 
to Englishmen as a gentleman talks to a friend 
on congenial themes. With many variations, 
the theme will be the recognition of the fact that 
the two nations, in times past enemies and now 
commercial rivals, are one in blood and language; 
and in the inheritance of a common history, law, 
literature and racial aspirations. 

Mr. Choate, although unschooled in diplomacy, 
is fitted by the gift of nature and the product of 
training to so interpret the United States to 
England, that the two peoples, seeing that they 
are marching on parallel and adjacent lines, may 
unite in a fraternal, if not in a formal, alliance. 
As one of the leaders of the American bar, Mr. 
Choate’s forensic discussions have trained him 
to consider broadly those international and 
commercial questions which are the topics of 
diplomacy. 

Our representative is gracious, dignified, intel- 
lectual, resourceful and good-natured. He will 
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associate with Englishmen who are the product 
of thirty generations of selection, culture and 
wealth; but not one of them will be more worthy 
of “the grand old name of gentleman’’ than this 
fearless, urbane descendant of a long line of 
Puritan ancestors. 

Mr. Choate’s sympathetic appreciation of the 
political and moral value of his mission appears 


in these farewell words to friends gathered at a | 


banquet : 

“God made the two nations of one blood. We 
are so bound together that no politics or blunders 
of government can permanently impair our rela- 
tions. That august and venerable woman who 
for sixty years has ruled over the English people 
is our faithful friend. It is natural that we 
shall have rivalries and diverse interests, but 
we shall be friendly rivals. All difficulties will 
be settled by friendly arbitration; never again 
by any recourse to arms. Prominent above all 
other interests is the interest of peace—not peace 
at any price, but peace with honor.” 


™ 
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EVENSONG. 
Now when the air grows cool and rare 
Birds of the cloister fall to prayer. 
Arthur Christopher Benson. 


* 
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The Work of Congress. 


ARELY has there been a busier session of 
Congress than that which ended on March 
4th. In addition to the appropriation 

bills, which consume a great part of the time of 
the short session, and which were of unusual 
importance this year, many momentous matters 
were under discussion. 

The Senate ratified the treaty with Spain. A 
law was passed for the taking of the twelfth 
census next year. The organization of the navy 
was to a great extent remodelled. Provision 
was made for a large increase of the navy itself. 
A temporary arrangement for an increase of the 
army—rendered necessary by the events of the 
last year—was substituted for the thorough 
reorganization which the administration desired. 

This is a formidable list of measures adopted 
in a session of only three months. Others, 
however, of hardly less consequence, remained 
to be acted upon when the session closed. . 

A vigorous effort to authorize the construction 
of the Nicaragua Canal was ultimately unsuccess- 
ful. The bill passed the Senate, but did not 
pass the House of Representatives ; and the only 
outcome of the long struggle between its advocates 
and its opponents is an appropriation of a million 
dollars for the collection of information for the 
use of the next Congress. 

No act was passed to provide for the govern- 
ment of Hawaii, nor did Congress undertake to 
organize governments for the other new posses- 
sions, or for Cuba. 

These were the chief failures of the session ; 
yet there were a very large number of minor 
matters that demanded, but did not receive, the 
attention of Congress. There was not sufficient 
time for their consideration. While our national 
legislators may sometimes be justly criticised for 





taking wrong views upon matters of public. 


policy, and of wasting time by needless personal 
or partisan contention, yet no one can deny 
that the last Congress was industrious. 


There are ample reasons for believing that | 


men of all parties strove with equal patriotism to 
promote the general welfare. The failure to 
harmonize differences must be in the main 
attributed to the short session, and not to 
indolence or to factious disregard of the public 
good. 


* 


Lotteries. 


RESIDENT ELIOT of Harvard College 
recently called attention to the fact, as 
showing the changes in moral standards 
which have taken place in this century, that his 
grandfather was appointed by the Legislature of 





-Massachusetts to establish a lottery, the proceeds 


of which were to build Stoughton Hall, one of 
the dormitories of Harvard College. Nor was 
such an act unusual. Lotteries were legalized, 
and thrived abundantly. Public opinion accepted 
them as the proper means of raising money for 
public uses. 

A gentleman in Baltimore, interested in anti- 

arian research, has made a collection of old 
lottery | tickets which give interesting testimony 
as to the development of public morals. Most of 
his tickets were given out by Maryland lotteries, 
but quite as large a collection could undoubtedly 
be made in other states. Four of the tickets he 
holds are in the Washington Monument lottery, 
which was authorized by the legislature, and 
was not given up until 1824. 

As early as 1753 a lottery was advertised to 
build a wharf. The drawing took place April 
30, 1754. Ten years later one was undertaken 
to build a market-house in “Baltimore Town,” 
and for “Buying Two Fire Engines and a Parcel 
of Leather Bucketts.” In 1782 a yearly lottery 
was authorized to aid the city expenses. Other 
objects for which money was raised in this way 
were parsonages, church-bells, circulating libra- 
ries and grist-mills. 

The public conscience is now fully awakened 
to the evils engendered by this form of gambling. 
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Experience has shown that the getting of money 
without rendering for it an adequate equivalent 
undermines character, induces thriftlessness, 
and opens the way to many vices. Like all vice, 
it corrupts the nature, spreading like a decayed 
spot in fruit, until the whole substance is 
unsound. Fortunately, this enticing and treach- 
erous device is now under the ban of respecta- 
bility. 


a> 
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Old-Time Hospitality. 


OT long before the Civil War a group of 
Georgians were talking about building a 
new hotel to accommodate visitors to their 

town. Senator Toombs joined them, and on 
learning the topic of conversation, exclaimed, in 
his bluff way: 

“We don’t need a new hotel! If any gentleman 
comes along, send him to my house. You know 
my doors are always open.” 

That old-time Southern hospitality, which we of 
the North thought wonderful, has passed away, 
not from the extinction of the sentiment, but 
from the absence of means to supportit. It was 
an unbounded hospitality. In South Carolina, 
according to Ramsay, the early historian of that 
state, innkeepers complained that their business 
was not worth carrying on, because the doors of 
the citizens were open to all respectable trav- 
ellers. 

Miss Earle, in her “Home Life in Colonial 
Days,” quotes an old writer’s remark of Virginia 
planters: “‘Their manner of living is most gen- 
erous and open; strangers are sought after with 
Greediness to be invited,” and then follows this 
statement: “Negroes were stationed at the 
planter’s gate where it opened on the post-road 
to hail travellers, and assure them of a hearty 
welcome at the ‘big house up yonder.’ ” 

A writer in the London Magazine, 1743, describes 
the hospitality of Maryland in these pleasant 
words: “All over the colony a universal hospi- 
tality reigns, full tables and open doors; the kind 
salute, the generous detention speak somewhat 
like the roast-beef ages of our forefathers.” 

There was, however, a darker side to this lavish 
hospitality. It became burdensome and, when 
tobacco had exhausted the soil, impoverishing. 
Thomas Jefferson kept open house, feeling bound 
to maintain the traditions of a Virginia planter, 
even if friends, sightseers and admirers did eat 
him out of house and home. 

“They were there at all times of the year,” 
writes Jefferson’s overseer ; “but about the middle 
of June the travel would commence from the 
lower part of the state to the springs, and then 
there was a perfect throng of visitors. They 
travelled in their own carriages and came in 
gangs, the whole family, with carriage- and riding- 
horses and servants, sometimes three or four 
such gangs at a time. 

“We had thirty-six stalls for horses, and only 
used ten of them for the stock we kept there. 
Very often the rest were full, and I had to send 
horses off to another place. I have often sent a 
wagon-load of hay up to the stable, and the next 
morning there would not be enough left to make 
@ bird’s nest. I have killed a fine beef, and it 
would all be eaten in a day or two.” 
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Ruined. 


OUNG RALSTON, being in the North, ran 
down to the village to see the old doctor. 
“My father,” he said, “wished me to pay my 

respects to some of his old college friends, and t« 
you especially. He is too feeble to leave the 
plantation, or he would try to see you himseli 





| before he goes away. That was his message.” 





The doctor made the lad welcome. During his 
visit Ralston asked many questions about bis 
father’s college friends that he might tell him of 
them on his return. 

“There was one man,” he said, “of whom he 
was most anxious to hear—Jobhn Cortrell. My 
father always speaks of him as one of his college 
friends. A man of great intellectual power, be 
says; honest and warm-hearted. He has often 
wonderel why he did not make a great mark 
in the world. You remember him?” he asked, 
finding that the doctor did not reply. 

“Oh yes, I remember Cortrell. Nobody who 
knew him could forget him,” the doctor said, and 
was silent again. 

“My father wrote to him years ago when he 
heard he was connected with a city newspaper, 
but received no answer,” the boy said, watching 
the old man’s face curiously. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, meditatively, “Cortrell’s 
story is not an uncommon one. Your father is 
right—there was no man in our class so fitted to 
play a leading part in the world. He was like 4 
great giant in strength and health. He had a 
keen, receptive brain. He belonged to an honor- 
able family who for generations had done good 
work as judges and physicians and scholars 
The family had great influence. The road was 
open to successfor John. He was given a leading 
position on a great newspaper. His hand was 0) 
the lever, and his friends waited to see how he 
would take his part in moving the world—in 
lifting it.” 

The doctor stopped. 

‘“‘Well—and then?” asked Ralston. 

“Then he fell in love. Not with the soul of the 
woman or with her mind, but with her beauty. 
Her hold was on the worst part of his nature, and 
he knew it. He could easily have shaken it o!! 
at first if he had chosen to do so; but he did not 
choose. 

“He married her. She proved to be purely # 
coarse animal. He tried to change her, to give 
her higher and purer views of life, to make her 
human; but it was of no use. She disgraced him. 
His acquaintances blamed him for clinging to 
her, but he tried still to protect her like the noble, 
tender gentleman that he was. 

“She left him at last, but kept within sight, 2 
dissolute, guilty thing. The shame ruined him. 
He gave up his work and wandered aimlessly 
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about the world. Even his mother could never 
wake the old strength or ambition in him again. 
Ife died at middle age, a beaten, defeated man.” 

“Tt is a miserable story!” cried the young man. 
“Why did he not throw her off? Why did he keep 
a millstone hanging to his neck to drag him 
down?” 

“It would have been easier,’’ said the doctor, 
significantly, “not to tie it there. I told you the 
story because it is better that you should know 
that—such things are,” the old man said. 

PE eee 


EDWARD THRING—HEAD-MASTER. 


Soon after the death of Edward Thring, thirty- 
four years head-master of Uppingham School, a 
member of Parliament said to his biographer: 

“Thring was the most remarkable Christian 
man of this generation. Because he was the first 
man in England to assert openly that in the 
economy of God’s world a dull boy had as much 
right to have his power, such as it is, fully trained 
as a boy of talent, and that no school did honest 
work which did not recognize this truth as the 
basis of its working arrangements.” 

When Thring became head-master of Upping- 
ham, a “faire, free grammar school” founded in 
1584, ithad twenty-seven pupils. On his departure 
from his life-work the school numbered over four 
hundred pupils. The schoolmaster, as he called 
himself, had a passionate conviction that educa- 
tion was, in a special sense, a work of God. That 
conviction was his starting-point for school work. 

One night he had the gratification of hearing a 

“statement that cheered him greatly because it 
disclosed the formative influence of his teachings. 
A gentleman, lecturing in the schoolroom on 
“Education,” told an anecdote illustrative of the 
value of a teacher’s influence. 

A boy, travelling on foot in France, full of spirit 
and life, had been asked by his companions to 
start early on Sunday to have a long day. The 
boy refused. Being pressed, he said: 

“No, I will not do it; the head-master will not 
liKe it.” 

The other boys laughed, and said that the head- 
master was five hundred miles away; his excuse 
was nonsense. 

But their jeering did not change his purpose. 
Then the lecturer turned round toward Mr. 
Thring, and said: 

“That boy was from Uppingham; that head- 
master was you, sir.” 

The school cheered. The head-master, greatly 
moved, rose and said, “I am sure you will all 
thank the lecturer; you must feel what I feel 
deeply. I thank the school for giving one such 
boy. I think there are many such boys among 
you.” 

—————__ o> ——_——_- 


PARDONED. 


In the life of Henry Bradley Plant is a story 
which shows that mercy may sometimes temper 
justice to good effect, by awakening in an offender 
a loyalty which he has never before shown. 

Mr. Plant was one day travelling in a baggage- 
ear, when he saw an expressman, in handling a 
box marked “Glass,” turn it wrong side up. 

“Here!” he called to the man. “That box is 
marked ‘Glass,’ and should be kept glass-side up, 
as indicated.” 

“Oh, I know it’s marked ‘Glass,’” said the 
expressman, “but I never pay any attention to 
that.” 

Mr. Plant said no more, but later, when the 
superintendent of the office was alone with the 
man, he asked him: 

“Do you know who that gentleman was who 
spoke to you about the box marked ‘Glass’ ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, that was Mr. Plant.” 

“Then that means my dismissal!” 

“T think it does. I shall have to dismiss you.” 

Later, the superintendent said to Mr. Plant, 
“I shall dismiss that man, of course ?’’ 

“No,” said the president, ‘don’t discharge him. 
Call him into your office, and impress it upon 
him that that is not the way the company does its 
business. He won’t forget it.” 

He did not forget it. No more loyal employé 
was to be found in the company. 


——_ ~or 


VERY HUMANE. 


Doctor Gruby, a physician of Paris, was famous 
for his efforts to protect animals from cruelty. 
Ile went beyond those who are humane simply 
as far as four-footed creatures; he was logical 
enough to include insects in his mercy. 

He was, however, a little nervous, and when 
one day, in his parlor, a big, blue fly buzzed 
uninterruptedly on a window-pane, the doctor’s 
patience became a little worn, and he called his 
man-servant. 

“Do me the kindness,” said the doctor, “to open 
the window and carefully put that fly outside.” 

“But, sir,’ said the servant, who thought of 
the drenching the room might get through an 
open casement, “it is raining hard outside!” 

The doctor still thought of the fly, and not of 
his cushions. 

“Oh, is ite” he exclaimed. “Then please put 
the little creature in the waiting-room, and let 
him stay there till the weather is fair!” 


————“+o 


A TEETOTALER’S TOAST. 


One of the most vivid and interesting sketches 
from memory which Mr. G. A. Storey, A. R. A., 
has recently,made public is that of the famous 
illustrator, George Cruikshank, and not less pleas- 
tng is the aneedote which accompanies it. 

Cruikshank himself bore a certain resemblance 
to Some of the eccentric characters he drew in his 
pictures, “Fagin the Jew in Prison,” for instance, 
might have been drawn with himself for the 
model. He was quick in his movements, with a 
Sharp, intelligent eye, a good-sized nose, but very 
littie hair, which, however, was dark and long, 
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and collected and tied in a sort of curl on his 
almost bald forehead. | 

Mr. Storey happened to be lunching one day at | 
the artist Leslie’s, when Cruikshank was of the | 
party. Leslie, knowing that his friend had become 
a stanch teetotaler, said, with a sly look: 

“Mr. Cruikshank, may I have the pleasure of 
a glass of wine with you?” raising his own glass 
and passing the decanter. 

“No, my dear Leslie,” said Cruikshank, “I don’t 
drink wine, you know, but I shall be very happy 
to have a potato with you.” | 

Whereupon he held one up on the end of his | 
fork, nodded to Leslie, bit a piece off, and wished | 
him a very good health, Leslie laughing and 
sipping his sherry at the same time. 








A Beautiful Gift 


To New Subscribers to The Companion 
and to all Old Subscribers who 
renew their subscriptions. 


| 


It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, 
a very charming reproduction in twelve 
colors of three original paintings. 

It is intended as a bright and attractive 
ornament for the centre-table or the 
mantel as well as a convenience for 
reference for every day in the year. 

After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it 
will still serve as a beautifully executed 
work. of art, and as a permanent ornament 
for the home. 

Please Remember that every subscriber who 
pays now for his paper is entitled to one. 





Perry Mason & Company. 





SHE MISSED THE POINT. 


Katharine de Forest, writing in Harper’s Bazar, 
tells a story which Illustrates the peculiar sim- 
plicity of mind of many French people. A French- 
woman who wrote many clever novels, and who 
needed time in which to write them, was trying 
to explain to her new chambermaid, Marie, why 
it was that she must not be interrupted when at 
her work. 

It was necessary, as she knew, to begin at the 
beginning and lay the foundation for the informa- 
tion she was about to convey. 

“Now, when you are sewing,” the lady said, 
“and you are called away from your work, you 
ean go back and take it up just at the stitch 
where you left it. But if I am disturbed in my 
writing, I can’t pick up again the thread of my 
thought in that way. ou understand, don’t 

ou?” 


The girl said she understood, and went away. 
Very soon she came back. 

“What is it, Marie?” the novelist asked. | 

“Well, madame,” said the maid, fumbling awk- | 
wardly at her apron, “if I don’t know how to do | 
anything but sew, it’s because I was never taught 
to do anything but sew. If I'd been taught to 
write books, I could write books!” 


A SIMPLE LETTER. 


Princess Pauline of Wurtemberg, who was 
married in November, had before her marriage a 
somewhat unusual letter from a peasant girl. It 
read: 


“DEAR Miss PRINCESS PAULINE: Your wed- 
ding is to be on_ Saturday, and I wish you 
every happiness. I am sure you are very happy. 
My wedding is on the same day, and I should be 
very happy, too, if my father were not sitting in 
prison. your father were in prison, you 
would grieve. Dear Mi 
say a good word to your father, so that he may 
let my father off, or at least let him out for a few 
hours, so that he may come to my wedding. With 
much love, Yours aan Sa 

There was too much fellow feeling between the 
maiden in a palace and the maiden in a peasant’s 
cottage to let this appeal pass unnoticed. It 
might be a fraud and the father a hardened 
offender, but the princess wanted to know. 

She took the letter to the King of Wurtemberg, 
and inquiries were made as to the degree of culpa- 
bility of this man who must “sit in prison” on his 
daughter’s wedding day. It was found that he 
was only a slight offender, and he was not only 
“let out for the wedding,” but given a free pardon. 


0, 
ss Princess, I beg of you 





LOYAL AND SUBTLE. 


In its essence the following story, found in the 
Rey. Dr. Newman Hall’s autobiography, recalls 
an instance of flattery in a maid of honor in 
France, who, being asked by the queen what 
o’clock it was, answered, “What your majesty 
pleases.” 


The royat librarian, Woodward, at Windsor 
Castle was showing the Princess Royal the large 
collection of miniatures. As Cromwell turned up, 
she cried out: 

“O Mr. Woodward, you cannot like that man!” 

He replied, “Your royal highness must know 
that my admiration and loyalty to your royal 
highness’s mother are such that I cannot but 
reverence * memory of the man to whose 
struggle for liberty we owe the unspeakable 
blessedness of possessing such a monarch on a 
constitutional throne.” 


QUEER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The advertising columns of papers continue to 
produce extraordinary offers, made by people 
who have but one idea in their minds. This, nat- 
urally, was from a bottler: 


“Respectable girls, about eighteen, wanted for 
bottling.” 

This is from a bookseller’s offering, in which he 
has classified his authors: 

“CLERGYMEN. 

“A Fine Collection of Two Hundred Coureen, 
consisting of Protestant Ministers, Roman Catho- 
lics, Wesleyan Methodists, Unitarians and Pres- 
byterians—Nice, Clean Lot, five shillings.” 





COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. f Adv. 








OOS OR OS OSS, BODO SS BORE 


Direct from Maker to Wearer. ! 


SERVICE SERGES | 


ARE THE B 
(Manufactured like Men’s) 
FOR LADIES’ SUITS. 
Black, Blue, Dark and Medium Grays, 55 to 58 
inches wide, from 8e. per yard upwards. High 
Grade, Fast Colors. Superior Finish. Keep their 
shape in the garment. More economical than any 
other serge and warranted. The great width cuts 





to best advantage. Sponged free of charge. Sold 
direct only. Send for free samples and booklet. 
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Arrow Paste-Spreader 
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PATENT APPLIEO FOR 


Better Than a Brush. 

One Happy Paster says, “I can do double the work 
and cleaner, neater than ever before. I hope it will go 
into every sas of paste in the land.” 

The clerk, photographer, student, and all who use 
paste will appreciate this practical invention. If your 
stationer cannot supply you we'll send post-paid at 
same price. No. 1, for General Work, 10c. ch, 
%1.00 per dozen. No. 2, for Large Work, 25c. each, 
$2.50 per dozen. With FULL DIRECTIONS for using 
ARROW PASTE-SPREADER CO., Box 1056, Worcester, Mass. 
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LARKIN 





Our offer Sully ex- 
plained in Youth's 
Companion, Oct, 20th 
and Nov. 2th. 


The Sunlight Jr. 
Camera. 


LORD & CO., 487 Broadway, New York. | The Larkin Soa 


And Premiums — 
Factory to Family. 


SOAPS 


* cee ara |THE LARKIN IDBA fully explained in 
MD ge T beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
81.50, Send for circular. Soap if mention this paper. 


Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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All For Ten Cents. 


MIGNONETTE. 


TEN WEEKS’ STOCK. 





350,000 Floral Homes 


are made brighter and happier the year round by the 
monthly visits of Park’s Floral agazine, the 
pioneer journal of its class. Every number teems with 
floral information and engravings, original, helpful, 


interesting, just what the amateur florist needs. 
25 cents . That all flower-lovers may become 
acquainted with this popular MAGAZINE I will send it 


three months on trial for only Ten Cents, together 
with these 14 packets of 


Choice Flower Seeds. 


) Aster, Queen of the Market, a superb early-flowering 
variety; finest double; all colors, 23 sorts mixed. 
Chrysanthemum, Annual, superb double and sin- 
« flowers, in great profusion, 25 kinds mixed. 
Lobelia, New Perpetual-tiowering, rich blue, fine for 
baskets or edgings; fine also for vases. 
Mignonette, Giant Red-flowered, a choice ever- 
looming variety; superb spikes of sweet, brilliant 
bloom. 
Nasturtium, Climbing, richly colored and of the 
most delicious fragrance ; 15 superb varieties mixed. 
Nicotinna affinis, the most deliciously fragrant white 
ower in cultivation; blooms freely and contin- 
neuen 
Pansy, New English-faced, fragrant, giant-flowered ; 
a ora of surpassing excellence, % choice sorts 
mixed. 

Petunia, New Rich Bedding, superb flowers, beauti- 
fully and strikingly marked; 25 varieties mixed. 
Pinks, New Japan; splendid, large blooms, with mag- 

ings, finest single and double, mixed. 
Poppy, New Dwarf Peony-flowered, magnificent 
double flowers in most gorgeous colors, 15 sorts in 
mixture. : 
Schizanthus, the Butterfly Flower, the blossoms ap- 
r I a swarm of gorgeous butterflies; 15 sorts 
mixed. 
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shades and 
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New Large-flowered, in all of the finest 

colors ; 24 superb sorts in mixture. 

en Stock, ew Large-flowered, finest 

double, all the attractive shades in mixture; seeds 

saved from pot-grown plants by German specialist ; 
33 sorts mixed. 

Zinnia, New Lilliput Bouquet, finest double, flowers 
profusely and continuously; superb; rich colors, 
mixed. 

10 cents pays for the above 14 packets of choice 
Flower Seeds, packed in richly-illustrated chromo 
seed-bags with full cultural directions, also PARK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE and PARK’S FLORAL MAGAZINE, 
trial subscription. The seeds are alone worth $1.00. 

ere are noue better. The MAGAZINE is entirely 
floral, original and practical, and a favorite every- 
where. For 10 cents you thus get a whole flower- 

rden and full information about its treatment. 
der now. Tell your friends. 


GET UP -A CLUB. 


Any of the following for club of 2 (20 cts.) ; five for 
club of 5 (50 cts.) ; or all for club of 12 (#1.20): 
Aster, New Japanese. Forget-me-not, Victoria. 
Pansy, Giant Fragrant. Phiox, Large-flowered. 








Daisy, Imp. Large-flow’d. | P . French Ranunculus 

Yelosia, Plume-flowered. f jossis, or 

Carnation, Margaret. Feve » Imp. Double. 
jas, St’p’d Bedding. Morning Glory, Large. 





Send for sample copies, blank lists, descriptive cir- 
culars and agent's complete outfit. I wanta large club 
at every post-oflice, and pay agents liberally, either in 
seeds or money. See my grand offer, “Money and 
Flowers.” 


Choice Vegetable Seeds. 


If preferred, I will send these 10 packets Choice 
Vegetable Seeds with MAGAZINE on trial for 10 cents, 
or both collections, 24 packets, for 20 cents: 

Beet, Improved Edmand. Musk Melon, Emerald Gem. 
Cabbage, Late Flat Dutch. | Onion, Wethersfield Red. 
Cabbage, Karty Wakefield. | Parsnip, Imp. Sugar. 
Cucumber, White Spine. Radish, finest mixture. 
Lettuce, Imp. Hanson. Tomato, Liv. Beauty. 





Begonias, Gloxinias. 
For 50c. PARK’S FLORAL MAGAZINE one year and all 
these splendid bulbs of Giant Begonias and Gloxinias: 
superb white. Gloxinia, large-flowered, 
rich scarlet. spotted, New Belgian. 
vivid crimson. Gloxinia, large, red. 
lovely yellow. Gloxinia, large, white. 


beautiful rose. Gloxinia, large, blue. 





~ Order at once. Teli your friends. Get up a club. This 
advertisement will not appear again. Address plainly, 


GEO. W. PARK 


Seedsman, Ejorist and Publisher, 
B 6, Libonia, Fran 
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When Amy went to London, 
I mind me still the bells, 
The shouts and cries, and tearful eyes, 
Swift feet, and short farewell 
Around us ‘neath the station roof, 
With long trains rolling slow— 
When Amy went to London, 
One little year ago. 


There were a dozen coaches— 
They say there was an earl 

Went lolling down to London town 
With our shy Devon girl; 

It was the fairest time o’ year, 
When maids and roses blow— 

And Amy went to London 
In June a year ago. 


She’s fone again from Devon— 
But hushed were all the bells, 
No shouting throng nor clanging gong 
Broke on our last farewells ; 
A single sound was in the room, 
A weeping long and low, 
When winsome Amy left us 
At dawn a week ago. 


And still it’s June, with roses 
Abloom, and still the world 
Rolls up and down to London town 
On clanging journeys whirled; 
But that last silent parting 
Has left us endless woe, 
And Amy went to heaven 
A long, long time ago. 
W. H. Woops. 





‘*His Father’s House.”’ 


OHN was a rigger. I have not given 
his real name—that is not neces- 
sary. For years he had been a 
sailor, and had drifted from port 
to port until he was overwhelmed 
with a desperate homesickness. 
He was virtually an outcast, a 
wanderer, forgotten of society. Others, he 
thought, no better, no cleverer than he, had 
home, children, position and respect. Goaded 
by the desire for a decent career, he gave up the 
sea, and in a well-known New England port 
became a rigger. 

Then followed years of industrial and moral 
struggle. He had made up his mind to be neces- 
sary to the community. With this purpose in 
view, he became an incessant reader. Soon he 
married. More than his acquaintances expected, 
because of his education and training, his life 
became exemplary. He was rough of speech, 
but his heart was as tender asa woman’s. He 
was quick to joke, sincere and truthful in his 
intercourse with others, and was never known 
to be in debt. He would have starved rather 
than borrow. When his word was given, he 
held to it as final and unalterable. 

During all these years of up-hill endeavor John 
was approaching the Christian life, although he 
did not know it. Finally he became a master- 
rigger, with a loft of his own. In the great 
gale of the spring of ’98 he was almost idle in 
his loft, because his vessels were so honestly 





rigged that they withstood the buffets of the | 


storm. 

Then it happened that he was sent for from 
another state to dismantle a decayed flagpole. 
He spent the evening before he took the train 
with his brother, who was a missionary among 
the sailors. John himself was a most unimagi- 
native man, pooh-poohing presentiments and 
dreams; but that evening he surprised his 
brother by asking to have a chapter of the New 
Testament read aloud. The fourteenth chapter 
of St. John was selected. He listened to it very 
attentively and asked many questions about it. 
Then he wished to hear some hymns sung. 
When the last one was finished, he said: 

“T want’that sung at my funeral.” 

Great surprise was felt at the remark, but 
his brother held his peace. In the morning 
John got up before it was light, and woke his 
brother. 

“T have had a dream,” he said. “For years 
and years 1 have dreamed of going to our father’s 
house. I could see the garden and the old home- 
stead, but every time [ tried to enter the door it 
all faded away. I have never been inside, 
although I have tried for twenty-five years to 
get there. Just now I dreamed of father’s house 
again. This time I opened the door and walked 
in. I looked around. Everything was natural, and 
when I woke up I was crying like a baby. It 
was so long waiting, and now it has come at 
last! I know what it means. I[ shall never get 
back home alive. The great door is open, and I 
shall enter it.” 

In vain his brother argued that he attached 
too great significance to the dream. He was not 
moved. He calmly gave all directions for his 
funeral, and that morning, after another prayer, 
started on his way. 

Two days afterward he was brought home 
dead. ‘The decayed pole had snapped with his 
weight, and he had fallen with it. But some 
of those who had known him, and his iong 
moral struggle, rejoiced in the belief that the 
disembodied soul had won its final victory, and 
that he had gone over the threshold into his 
Father’s house. 

The eager, homesick longing for a father’s 
house lasts in many a wearied heart through 
middle life, and lingers until parents are dead 
and the old homestead is dismantled. Sometimes 
there grows in the longing soul, in the place of 
this natural feeling, another, quite as natural 
and far more powerful—a closeness of relation- 
ship to the heavenly Father, and the constant 
thought and anticipation of an entrance into His 
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eternal home. The Germans have a new beati- 
tude: “Blessed is he who has the homesickness ; 
for he shall come to the Father’s house.’ 


<4. 
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Franklin’s Wife. 


When the runaway apprentice, Benjamin 
Franklin, arrived in Philadelphia, he walked up 
Market Street from the wharf, carrying three 
great puffy rolls—one under each arm, while he 
was eating the third. His pockets were stuffed 
with shirts and stockings, and he himself was 
very dirty. As he passed by the house of a Mrs. 
Read, her daughter, standing at the door, laughed 
at the awkward-looking boy. Seven years later 
this girl became the wife of the boy whose ridicu- 
lous appearance had heartily amused her. 


“She proved a good and faithful helpmate,” he 
says; “assisted me much by attending the ops 
we throve together, and have ever mutually 
endeavored to make each other happy.” 

She was a stout, handsome woman, who, 
although not a congenial companion for Franklin 
in his studies and experiments, or in his political 
career, helped him in his printing-office and sta- 
tionery shop, where she sold not 4! paper, 
parchment, ink, legal blanks and books, but soap, 
groceries, liquors and goose-feathers. 

Her housewifely virtues were recognized by her 
husband when he wrote to her: “It was a comfort 
to me to recollect that I had once been clothed 
from head to foot in woollen and linen of my 
wife’s manufacture, and that I never was prouder 
of any dress in my life.” 

Mr. Fisher, in his biographical sketch, “The 
True Benjamin-Franklin,” tells a “7 to illus- 
trate Franklin’s frugality and method of acquiring 
property. 

On the eastern shore of Maryland a young man 
called one evening on an old farmer to ask him 
how it was that he had become rich. “It_is a 
long story,” said the old man, “and while I am 
telling it we might as well save the candle,” and 
he blew it out. 

ca need not tell the story,” said the youth. 
“T see.” 

Franklin’s method of gaining wealth, as seen in 
his narrative of how he and his wife lived together. 
was the one her ancestors practised. ‘We kept 
no idle servants,” he says, “our table was plain 
and simple, our furniture of the cheapest. For 
instance, my breakfast was for a lon e bread 
and milk,—no tea,—and I ate out of a twopenny 
earthen porringer with a powet spoon. But 
mark how luxury will enter families, and make a 
progress in spite of principle. 

“Being called one morning to breakfast, I found 
it in a china bowl with a eee of silver! They 
had been bought for me without my knowledge 
by my wife, and had cost her the enormous sum 
of three and twenty — for which she had 
no other excuse or apology to make but that she 
thought her husband deserved a silver spoon and 
china bowl as well as any of his neighbors.” 

In the course of years the plate in his house 
was “augmented gradually to several hundred 
pounds in value.” “Poor Richard” had indeed 
permitted luxury to enter his house when his 
plate could be valued at what would now be 
equivalent to the handsome sum of four or five 
thousand dollars. 
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The Pony Express. 


The pony express began to run in 1859 between 
St. Joseph, Missouri, and San Francisco. It was 
a marvel of rapid transit at that period; in 1861 it 
carried President Lincoln’s message over two 
thousand miles in seven days and seventeen 
hours, the quickest time for horseback-riding 
ever made in this or any other country. The 
plant of this fast mail route was five hundred 
horses, one hundred and ninety stations, two 
hundred men to take care of the stations, and 
eighty riders, each of whom rode thirty-three and 
one-third miles, using on his route three ponies. 
The letters carried were written on the finest of 
tissue-paper, and the postage charged was five 
dollars a letter. Hundreds of these tissue-paper 
letters were carried in a bundle no larger than an 
ordinary writing tablet. 

The trail which the express followed was in- 
fested with “road agents” and hostile savages, 
ready to rob and murder the express rider. 
“The-Great Salt Lake Trail” tells the experiences 
of Colonel Cody, one of the authors of the book. 
They show the dangers that environed a pony 
express rider. 

The “road agents” (highwaymen), in some 
mysterious wa Pal fat Tite sum of 
money was to sent i f P- express. They 
killed one rider, but he did not carry the money. 
Cody carried the valuable package, and when, at 
the relay station, he heard of the murder, 
schemed to outwit the robbers. He put some- 
thing in a second pair of saddle-pouches and hung 
them in sight. he pair which contained the 
money he so folded in his saddle-blanket that 
a could not be seen unless a search was made 
‘or them. 

He flew along the trail, revolver in hand, think- 
ing that he might be halted in a certain lonesome 
spot in a valley. As he drew near the place, two 
men stepped out, covered him with their rifles, 
and on br nging him to a halt, said: 

a up, Billy! We know yer, and what yer 
carries.’ 








rry the express, and it’s hanging for you 
fellows if you interfere with me.” 

“We don’t want you, Billy, unless you force us 
to call in your ¢ ecks, “We want what you 
carry. 

—s began to unfasten the uches which 
were in sight. Raising them with one hand, he 
said, in an ary see: 

“TF you wi ave them, take them!” and he 
hurled the pouches at the head of one robber. 
He dodged, and as he turned and stooped to pick 
them up, Gody fired his revolver with his left 
hand at the other brigand. The ball shattered 
the man’s arm. anor by- pony, y rode 
over the stooping man; the horse Ynoeked him 
down and bounded on. 

The poag rider gave a ag of triumph as he 
ae oe off. He was highly praised for saving 

e@ money, and had the satisfaction of a true 

rophet. “The 

ung by vigilants. 

“There’s Injun signs about, so keep your eyes 
open,” said the station boss one day, as yo 
Cody started for his fifteen-mile flight. The fleet 
pony ran like the wind. Far down the valley 
which he was approaching Cody’s eyes fell upon 
a dark object above a boulder directly in his 
trail. He saw it move, and then disappear. 
“There’s an Injun behind that rock!” he mut- 
tered I yy ing on his way, and noticing that on 
one side of the boulder there was heavy timber, 
and on the other a cliff. 

When almost in range of a bullet from the con- 
cealed Indian pony wheeled, and in an oblique 
course headed for the cliff. Instantly came the 
crack of a rifle, and a puff of smoke rose above 
the boulder. <A yell came from the timber, out of 


two robbers were captured and | tha’ 
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which a score of Indians rode to head off the 
express-rider. Two braves sprang from behind 
the boulder, fired at him, the bullets pattering 
under the horse’s hoof, and then ran swiftly 
toward him. 

The mounted braves oe to overtake the 
white rider. Their chief, riding a horse that was 
much faster than the others, drew — 
Cody, keeping his eyes alternately on the trail 
and on the chief, saw him seize his bow and fit an 
arrow, while he slackened not his horse’s speed. 
@er’ revolver opens from his belt. He fired. 
With a yell, the chief fell from his saddle. A 
shower of arrows was sent by the braves, and 
one wounded the horse. 

It was a hot chase, but when they came in sight 
of the next station, the Indians drew off. Cody 
flashed in on time, and in another minute was 
away on his next run. 
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The Search. 


Upea my heart, these vernal days, 

he longing keen takes hold - 

To seek, afar from trodden ways, 

e€ morn’s new-minted gold. 

I grasp m Imer’s hazel staff. 
and t lithely hie me where ” 

The ariel bluebird’s lyric laugh 
Goes rippling down the air. 


I find within the sky no flaw, 
And all the earth to me 

Is tuned to one ecstatic law,— 
The law of harmony. 


And rising from the dewy land 
Before my questing eyes, 

A little tlower, divinely planned, 
In virgin beauty lies. 


Plucking this boon of earth and air, 
In hand and heart I hold 
- own inalienable share 
f morn’s new-minted gold. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


——__-O————— 


The Ill-Bred General. 


One could have dismissed with a smile the man, 
mentioned by Coleridge, who never spoke of 
himself without lifting his hat. Even the Scotch 
clergyman who prayed, “O Lord! gie us a gude 
consait 0’ oursel’s,” would have caused a lifting 
of the eyebrows rather than the furrowing of the 
forehead. It is the vain, pompous, self-important 
man thatirritates. He stings like a nettle, for he 
is intent on pleasing only one person—himself. 


An old story—it was told sixty-five years in 
Dunlap’s “History of the Arts of Design’”—shows 
that such natures are controlled, not by tender- 
handed strokes, but by a usage as rough as a 
nutmes-ste r. 

In the days of the stage-coach five men once 
occupied the coach which journeyed from New 
York to Boston. One, General I., was so inflated 
with self-importance as to be unapproachable. 
and another was a sprightly Frenchman who 
no hesitation in a proaching any one. 

“Wer fine vedder, sair!” said he, addressing 
the general. ; 

“Humph!” er unted the American, drawing 
himself up to his full stature, six feet two. 

The Frenchman soon drew out his snuff-box,— 
then a social link, as the cigar-case is now,—and 
offered it to the general, who, without even a 
word or a bow, averted his face. The box was 
handed round, and each of the other three gentle- 
men took a pinch and entered into conversation 
with the Frenchman. He, ignoring the ill- 
breeding of the general, tried again and again to 
draw him into the common talk; but the repulsive 
“Humph!” compelled him to turn his back upon 
the self-sufficient officer. 

At the tavern where the stage stopped over- 
night the passengers were shown into the common 
room appropriated to all travellers. The general, 
whose surly silence showed his resentment at this 
democratic treatment, called loudly, after two or 
three minutes, for the waiter. 

“Vaitaire!” echoed the Frenchman. 

The general looked at the little man and seated 
himself. The little man looked at the tall man, 
andpring = oak f sli !” said th vy 

“Bring me a pair of slippers!” sa e general, 
as the waiter entered. 

— me two pairs of slippers!” shouted mon- 
sieur. 

“Give me a candle!” said the general, looking 
a thousand contempts. 

“Bring me two candaile!” shouted the foreigner. 

ae , sir,” said the angry general, ‘show me 


to ! 

“Quick, sair,” echoed the French 
me two beds!” 

The next day the general proceeded on his 
journey in a private carriage. As he de . 

at, the waiter, was heard saying to self, 
—e I know the maning of this, ’ll be both- 
ere 

The moral, however, is plain: it is that, when 
travelling, common co Sy smooths the r 
better than a steam-roller. 
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Mules on the Balcony. 


In the old days when mules were plentifully 
bred in Kentucky, and taken thence for sale to 
the plantation states, they went forth in droves, 
commonly under the leadership of a bell-mare, 
preferably white in color. In the course of a few 
hours the mules would know their leader, and 
follow her with so little trouble that two men 
could conduct a drove of several hundred. Never- 
theless, if the foremost mule turned aside, all the 
others would blindly follow her like a flock of 
sheep. “I recall an amusing instance of this 
‘follow-my-leader’ motive,” says Prof. N. 8. Shaler 
in “Domesticated Animals.” 


Engaged in survey work in southern Kentucky, 
I was passing along a quiet road when in the 
distance I heard a thunder of hoofs, and in a 
moment saw a great drove of mules, the appointed 
leader of which, a man ona white horse, had fallen 
to the rear ofthe column. The creatures, thinking 
it their duty to overtake the missing master, were 
going on the full run. 

Heeding the shouts of the troubled herder, I 
turned my wagon across the road, which, being at 
that point very narrow, was effectually barricaded 
by the vehicle. Although the rush was so wild 
t the brutes nearly overset my “outfit,” they 
were brought to a full stop. 

Saneor y, on one side of the road and one 
hundred feet from it was a comfortably built 
Southern house, with a broad gallery extending 
along the front, while in the door of the mansion 
were some women whose attention had been 
attracted by the tumuit. No sooner had the mob 
of mules been brought to a stage of surging quiet, 
than one of the creatures amped e pi cket 
fence, and started for the open house door. 

In much less time than it takes to tell it, a 
hundred or more mules were on the gallery, the 
floor of which gave way beneath their weight; 
—e quickly broke down the columns which sup- 
ported the roof, so that the whole structure at 
once became a heap of wood and mules. 

The unlucky proprietor of the drove, in his 
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consternation, lifted his hands like an Oriental 
in prayer, and said to me meekly: 

“Did you ever in all your life?” 

I assured him that I never did, and went my 
way, leaving him to settle an interesting case of 
damage with the owner of the mansion. 
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The Youngest Depositor. 


Once every month, in the long line of men and 
women that forms in front of the teller’s window 
on “open day” at the Union Dime Savings-Bank, 
a flaxen head appears—at the height of their 
elbows. Looking down, one sees that close against 
the breast of a shabby frock is tightly clasped a 
bank-book—and then, says the New York World, 
the secret is out. The flaxen-haired little girl is 
the bank’s and New York’s youngest depositor. 


Alice Metz is her name, and her home is close 
by Hell’s Kitchen. She is barely eight years old. 
How she gets the money nobody knows, but each 
month there is a deposit of fifty cents to swell her 
account, which has now reached the sum of three 
dollars. There she stands patiently in line till 
some one less hurried and preoccupied than the 
rest bends to —— her. 

“Will you help me?” asks the little maid, breath- 
lessly. “I have fifty cents—two quarters. Johnny 

ot it chan for me; there were fives before. 

nd I want to put it in there,” pointing to the 
y write it down here in the 
book,” finding the row of figures. “But I don’t 
know how by myself. Will you do it? Oh yes, I 
can put down my own name, ’cause I couldn’t 
bring my money till I learned to do that.” 

She is so engaging in her pretty youthfulness 
that men or women, as the case may be, forthwith 
fill out the deposit blank. Alice laboriously inserts 
her name, and is in a state of ecstasy when she is 
lifted up to give in those precious quarters. 

Her December helper was awoman. When the 
eeremony was over it was already dark. 

“Where do you 50 now, little one?” she said, 
fearing for the child’s safety. 

“Oh, Johnny’s waiting across the road,” replied 
the little depositor. 

So they travelled in company, and sure enough 
there was Johnny, sturdy and fat, one year older 
than his small charge. 

“It’s in!” Alice cried, gleefully. “The lady did 
it! She’s ever so good!” 

“Somebody’s always good to you, I guess,” was 
Jobnny’s bee ten ey reply. “But did you 
count?” and together the two heads bent over 
the column. Over and over they counted. 

“Three dollars, that’s it.”’ concluded Johnny, at 
last, with a sigh of relief. “It’s in for keeps, 

e 


She clutched the book once more to her bosom, 
, et _y in hand the two trotted off into the 
arkness. 
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At the Cat Show. 


One of the principal attractions at the show 
given by the Cat Club in Chicago early in Decem- 
ber was the “tame wildcat,” an animal that had 
been caught in the forests of Minnesota or Wis- 
consin when a little kitten, and having fallen into 
good hands, had grown up to be a gentle, affec- 
tionate creature, fond of being petted, and giving 
no evidence of its original wildness except in its 
pointed ears and its size, which was about that of 
four ordinary cats. 


An interested visitor, after having reached a 
finger through the wires of the wildcat’s cage and 
stroked the animal’s forehead, strolled along, 
and presently repeated the performance at the 
cage of a part a Angora, receiving 
a Savage scratch as he did so. 

“Wow! Ow!” he exclaimed, wrapping his hand- 
kerchief hastily around the torn finger. ‘A tame 
= isn’t half as dangerous as a wild tame 
ca) 


An agriculturist from Iowa, who had brought 
some live stock to the city, and had heard of the 
cat show, dropped in to see what it was like. He 
had a half-formed idea of buying one of the hand- 
somest of the animals, if he could be assured that 
he could transport it to his home without too 
much trouble. 

With this point in mind he made the rounds of 
the cages, and then, stopping in front of a splendid 
black cat bearing the name of “Peter Jackson,” 
sacked somebody who happened to be standing 


% What do you suppose they’d sell that cat for?” 
“The lady who owns that cat,” was the reply, 
“values him at five hundred dollars.” 
“Great Scott!” gas) the visitor. ‘“That’s all 
I got for a whole car-load of fat hogs!” 
e didn’t buy any eats at that show. 





Highly Appreciated. 


An old Latin saying, Laudant quod non intelli- 
gunt (They praise what they do not understand), 
was once illustrated by an English tourist who 
happened into the Lutheran church at Elsinore 
one Sunday morning. The tourist did not know a 
word of the Danish language, but he wrote, ‘‘The 
clergyman had a quiet earnestness of manner 
and a persuasive eloquence that pleased and 
attracted. I admired the discourse, although I 
did not understand a word of it.” The book from 
which we have copied this illustration of a common 
practice tells the following amusing story of a 
Dutch audience listening to one of Shakespeare's 
plays: 

I will tell yu. such is de powers of de Shake- 
speare, that I vunce saw a play de great man acted 
in Anglish, in Holland, where der vas not vun pe r- 
son in all de house but myself could onderstond it; 
yet dere vas not a person in all dat house but vat 
vas in tears, dat is, all crying, blowing de nose, 
and veep very mouch; couldn’t onderstond vun 
vurd of de play, yet all veeping. Such vas de 
powers of de Shakespeare! 
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Irish Love-Making. 


A writer in Macmillan’s Magazine, treating of 
“Love-Making in Ireland,” relates the following 
anecdote: 


A bashful lover wished to make a proposal of 
marriage, but his courage failed him, and he 
induced his sister to become an intermediary, be 
remaining outside the half-closed door, hidden, 
but within earshot, to learn the result. 

t was not favorable. The fair one saucily 
tossed her head, and replied: 

“Indeed, now, if I’m good enough to be married, 
I’m good enough to be axed!” 

Hearing this, the anxious swain thrust his head 
inside the door, and said, ryony 

* darlin’, will ye do what Maggie axed 
ye?’ 
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March. 


Oh, a mighty general has now command 
Under all the sky’s blue arch; 

He leads his troops over sea and land, 
And his orders are, ““Forward! mareh!”’ 


So in orderly and well-kept ranks 
The wild geese northward go, 

And along the streams and the river-banks 
Their silver bugles blow. 


The blackbird army, a million strong, 
Into marching order gets, 

And the redwing troops now pass along 
In their scarlet epaulettes. 


Each day the snow retreats so fast; 
And the little brooks, set free, 

Their winter quarters leave at last, 
And march down to the sea. 


And the happy boys, when this they saw, 
Marched out with a merry tramp, 

sallied forth with a loud 

“Hurrah!” 

To the glorious sugar-camp! 


And 
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medicine every hour,—and bad medicine it was, 
—and must not be allowed to fret. 

“Well, we had a time getting her to swallow 
the medicine, but it was impossible to keep her 
from fretting, and she seemed to be getting 
worse. Then I went home and got the charm 
string and told her all about it. I told her, too, 
that every time she took a dose of medicine 
without fretting she might choose a button and 
put it upon a new string for herself. After that 
there was no more trouble. She began with the 
angel buttons, and by the time the medicine was 
all taken my buttons were nearly all gone. And 
then I made her happy by giving her the rest. 
Everybody said the lucky charm string cured 
her; and it did, because it made her take the 
medicine without fretting herself into a fever.’’ 

“Ts that all, aunty? Oh, I wish I could have 
seen it!’’ said little Virginia. 














“No, that is not all. The little girl kept the 
string until she grew up, and one Thanksgiving 
day she sent it to my little Mary, your cousin, 
who thinks it such a lucky string that she keeps 
it down in a corner of her trunk, although she 
is now almost a grown young lady. Mary is 
coming home to-morrow; and now if you will 
run off to bed quietly and be good, you shall see 
that charm string with the angel buttons upon 
it, and play with it as much as you wish.” And 
then Aunt Roxanna got a hug and a kiss and 
found herself alone upon the veranda. 

Mary R. EDWARDS. 
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“Whuy did the teacher say that tramps belong 
to the indignant class, mamma ?” asked Dorothy. 
“Does everybody else send them away, too?”’ 
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Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
AN AFTERNOON-TEA PUZZLE. 


Give the name of the character, then the title of 
the poem or story in which it may be found, and 
finally the name of the author. 

Have you ever attended an afternoon tea 

On the kind invitation of Dame Phantasy? 

Then come with me, watch each arrival, and tell 

The —_— of the guests, whom you surely know 
we 


First enters a youth (1) with a flute in his hand; 


Now if he should breathe in it, you'll understand 
Why timid wild creatures of field and of wood 
Are following after, in listening mood. 


oem comes a fair maid (2) with a step swift and 


ght, 
Three apples of gold she doth bear. In gay flight 
A laughing young bride (3) enters next, looking 

round 
Safe concealment to find. Woe to her when ’tis 





found! 


| Here comes an ex-convict; (4) heroic and grand 


He made his life, saved by a good bishop’s hand. 

A gaunt, crazy knight, (5) full 
of chivalrous fire, 

And close at his heels a round 
knave of a squire (6). 





Oh, a mighty leader indeed is 
he! 


What marchings through the 
land, 
What stirring scenes we always 


see, 
When March is in command! 
E. H. T. 





=> 


“The Charm String.”’ 


It was a bright moonlight 
night in September, and Aunt 
Roxanna was sitting upon her 
broad veranda with one of her 
little nieces, who had been sent 
up from Savannah into the 
Georgia highlands to spend the 
month. They had watched 
the passing clouds and had 
traced familiar figures in the 
outlines of the many trees of 
the shady front yard. In the 
lofty elm they found the cow 
that jumped over the moon ; in 
the cedar, Tom Thumb, and 
elsewhere other pets from 
‘Mother Goose.” Then little 
Virginia slipped out of her 
chair, and placing her hand in 
her aunty’s, said, “O aunty, 
you promised to tell me about 
your charm string!’ 

“Well, my darling, you shall 
hear of it now. But first let 
me tell you what a charm 
string was. In my young 
days children had no ‘Memoir 
Book,’ in which to keep their 
littletokens. They had instead 
the charm string, or strings 
upon which they threaded 
buttons that were given to 
them by friends. Generally 
they began by buying a few 
buttons for their strings. My 
home was so far from the 
village that I only went in to 
school on Mondays, returning 
on Fridays. Well, one Mon- 
day when I arrived at school I 
found all my little friends rich 
with their new playthings, the 
charm strings, but I had no 
money to buy the first button, 
and I was unhappy, you may 
be sure. 

“After school, while walking 
about, suddenly I spied some- 
thing green in the sand, some- 
thing that looked like a little 
roll of grass, and I picked it 
up. It was the very thing I 
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A dash of cool water, a laugh 
ringing sweet, 

A face bright with mischief 
7) we hasten to greet; 

When lo! the eyes soften, we 
find that her whole 

Wild nature is changed by the 
pitt of a soul. 

This golden hair 
the thick of the 

To cheer and encourage a 
brave chosen knight. 

That bonny young lassie (9) 
went far up the glen, 

And vanished one day from 
the knowledge of men. 

So pure and so fair was the 
maiden, they say, 

The fairy folk loved her and 
stole her away. 

With glittering eye and a long 
beard of gray, 

Behold a strange man (10) who 
has something to say; 

Unwilling we stand, half in 
awe, half in fear, 

Until all his gruesome adven- 
tures we hear. 

A lady (11) whose prayers on 
a blessed saint’s eve 

Brought visions entrancing, 
if we may believe. 

For love’s sake she followed 
a gallant most bold 

Through tempest so bitter the 
owl “was a-cold.” 

A monk (12) with a fist like 
Thor’s hammer of old, 

Who quaffed mighty flagons 
of ale, we are told. 

Here a knight (13) whose pure 
vision, enraptured and free, 

Saw glories most knights 
were unworthy to see. 

There a maid(14)fair and spot- 
less, her hand on the head 

Of a guardian faithful, though 
savage and dread. 

A sweet village lass (15) with 
a lapful of bloom, 

Rosemary and marjoram, 
sweet of perfume 

Who dances so featly, we wish 
she might be 

Forever and always “a wave 
o’ the sea.” 

Who’s this follows after (16), 
in bonnet of blue, 

Breathing hard from a race 
he has reason to rue, 

Since, though he was winner, 
his good mare did fail 

To bring off in safety her 
flowing fray tail. 

A subtle Greek (17) enters, a 
‘od for his grace 5 

| hat selfish ingratitude 


) shone in 
ght, 


*neath that fair face! 
One (18) who unjust taxes did 
bravely withhold 
By riding out, clad but in 
/ tresses of 


gold. 
A sweet wi 


e (19) who wan- 
dered the river beside, 

A-calling her cattle at cool 
eventide. 

The waters rose high, and the 
waters waxed —~ 

They clasped her, an kissed 
her, and silenced her song. 

A maiden (20) in ancient and 
rusty attire, 

Whose near-sighted 
did strange terror inspire, 

Though her heart was as soft 
as a heart could well be, 

Untouched by surroundings 
of grim mystery. 

Here’s one (21) in his wood- 
craft took innocent pride, 
A true son of nature he lived 

and he died; 


frown 








had been wishing for, ten cents 
in paper money, and it had 
evidently been lost a long, long 
time. I was so happy I called all my little friends 
to come quickly and see what I had found. I 
said I should make believe that an angel had 
dropped it for me. 

“We all hurried down into the little town, and 
the girls told the merchant how I had gotten my 
money. He said that that ten cents would be 
luck money and that I should have twice as 
many buttons for it as it would otherwise buy. 
tle picked the most beautiful ones from his box, 
and thus began my charm string. After that 
each one of my friends added a button, and it 
crew quite long. I used to wrap it around my 
neck and admire the light shining through the 
many colors of the buttons. 

“Years passed and I grew up, but I still kept 
the charm string, and I remembered the name of 
every button, for I named each one that was 
given me after the friend who gave it. Those I 
bought with the ten cents I called angel buttons. 
It gave joy and happiness to every child that 
came to our house; but it had a greater mission 
still. One day a neighbor sent for me to come 
and help her nurse her very sick child. She 
Was 80 sick the doctor said that she must take 





Becky and the Spider. 


“No, I don’t dare—I just don’t dare, so there!” 

Becky put her chubby hands behind her and 
shivered. She did think a spider was so dread- 
ful! “I can feel ’em all over me this minute,” 
she said, as she went back to her dollies. 

She was playing hospital, and all the big and 
little dollies were in beds along the wall, with 
sheets of writing-paper for bedclothes. Some of 
them were very sick indeed with the ““mumpsest 
kind of mumps,” Becky said; and poor little 
Lady Vere de Vere had broken all her ribs in 
two! 

But Nurse Becky kept looking back at the 
spider’s web in the window corner, and the poor 
little fly that struggled and struggled to get out 
of itand couldn’t. Poor little fly! Becky pitied 
him with all her tender heart, and she wanted to 
help him out dreadfully—she really and truly 
thought she ought to do it, but there was the 
spider who owned the web! He was over at 


the other side, waiting to catch another fly, and 
Becky couldn’t bear to look at him. 
“He’s so crawly, and he’s got such a lot of 





legs! No, I don’t dare to do it, in this world!’ 

She rocked Lady Vere de Vere to sleep before 
she looked again. Yes, there was the fly, still 
trying to get away; but he looked all tired out, 
Becky thought. 

“T s’pose if I was a fly, and didn’t want to be 
ate all up into crumbs by an old spider—I s’pose 
I’d be glad if a little girl—a little two-legged girl 
like Becky Browning—should come right over 
and take me out of that web—I s’pose I’d be 
just as glad! And if she was a ’fraid-cat, that 
little girl was, I guess I’d ’spise her!” 

Becky got slowly up and walked slowly over 
to the window. “I might shut my eyes up and 
do it,” she thought, “only then I might get the 
spider instead of the fly.”’ She shivered again. 

“No, I'll do it just as if I dared to. I’m not 
a-going to be a ’fraid-cat !”’ 

Then Becky gave one quick look at the big 
spider, and the next minute she had set the little 
fly-prisoner free. She almost forgot the spider, 
watching the happy little fellow fly away. 

“Poh!” she said, scornfully, “who’s afraid of 
only a spider? It isn’t I, anyhow! I’d most 
as lieves touch one!” A. H. D. 





Though known, we are told, 
now by this, now that name ; 

Simple-hearted and true, he 
was always the same. 

One (22) famed for his strength, and so feared 
was his frown, 

The sly Little People by guile 

And when the wind roars 


struck him down, 
through the forest 


to-day, 
| “He is gathering firewood,” trembling, they say. 


A princess (23) approaches, so graceful and tall, 
Who once, with her women, played gaily at 


ball, 

And when the ball sank in the river so deep, 

Their laughter awakened a hero from sleep. 

A Normandy cap over tresses of brown, 

A kirtle of blue, and soft eyes looking down 
(24)— 

The same face, but veiled like a nun, pale, 
serene, 

A lifetime of sorrow these pictures between. 


* * or * * » * * 


Lo! these are the guests; can you tell me, I pray, 
The title of each who is present to-day? 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Skate, roach, gar, ray, cod, dace, dab, dory, 
eel, sole, hake, sardine, tench, shad, conger, sea- 
horse, smelt, grayling, bream, carp, shark, remora, 
tarpon, barbel, flounder, lamprey, chub, bass, 
mackerel, gurnard, flying-fish, salmon, loach, _ 
chard, anc = mullet, whiting, torpedo, bonito, 
blenny, sea-wo t, plaice, sturgeon, perch, erring, 
goby barracuda, tunny, trout, turbot, haddoe a 
white-bait, halibut, sprat, pike. 

2. Beat—be at. He artless—heartless. Issue— 
is sue. Insolent—in sg lent. I slander—islander. 
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Pearl-Hunting in America. 


In the year 1857 a pearl of fine lustre, weigh- 
ing ninety-three grains, was found at Notch 
Brook, near Paterson, New Jersey. The Empress 
Eugénie bought it for twenty-five hundred dollars, 
a quarter of its present value. It was the discoy- 
ery of this pearl that called attention to the 
fresh-water, pearl-bearing mollusks of North 
America and led to other “finds,” which are 
described at length in a bulletin prepared for the 
Fish Commission by Mr. George F. Kunz. 


Mr. Kunz reminds us that the very oldest 
inhabitants were pearl-hunters. The mound- 
builders possessed pearls, literally bushels of 
them. At a mound in the Little Miami Valley 
Professor Putnam and Doctor Metz unearthed 
more than sixty thousand—all, of course, ——_ 
or altered so as to be of no commercial value 
The Indians, sueceeding the mound-builders, 
likewise — and treasured them. 

The Spanish explorers proved as partial to 
pearls as Sey were to all other forms of portable 
property. The historian of the expedition says 
that by rifling the sepulchres in one Indian town 
in Florida, De Soto and his band obtained more 
than three hundred and fifty pounds. Probabl 
many of these pearis were, in a way, artificial, 
manufactured from the shell. But there is no 
doubt that pearls were much more numerous in 
the explorers’ time than they were when redis- 
covered, so to speak, in 1857—just as they were 
more numerous in 1857 than they are now. 

The pearl-hunting of the last forty years has 
been carried on at intervals all the way from 
Nova Scotia to Wisconsin, and then south as far 
as Florida. The “fever” seems to break out 
about once in ten years. In the 1897 epidemic, 
Arkansas was first and chiefly affected. In 
certain parts of that state pearls had been found 
frequently and used as children’s playthings and 
as “luck-stones,” with no idea of their value. 

A young St. Louis man, spending his vacation 
on a fishing-trip, picked up a few on the shore of 
Murphy Lake,—the negro guide inggned at him,— 
and sent them to city wellers. The check that 
came back inspired a company to lease the whole 
lake and work it, with good results. Discoveries 
in other places fostered the excitement. 

A pink pearl of thirty-one grains, foufid on Black 
River, Arkansas, netted the finder thirty-five 
dollars and the purchaser five bundred. From 
the Little Red River, in a short time, a man 
took fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of pearls. A 
Kansas man found eleven lavender-colored pearls, 
which he sold for six hundred dollars. At one 
“drive” with his drag-shovel across a little 
stream, a Missouri farmer collected more than 
two hundred pearls, some as large as peas. 

Unfortunately, these gatherers, with few excep- 
tions, did their work wastefully. European 
pearl-hunters have instruments with which the 
pen the shell without injuring the animal, an 
if they find no pearl they return the shell to the 
water. Our pearl-seekers throw away the shell 
and the edible meat, and foolishly open the very 
smallest mussels, which seldom contain pearls. 

Then, too, certain factories in the West are 
beginning to use great quantities of shells in the 
manufacture of pearl buttons. Supplies for these 
factories are accumulated by means of steam 
dredges, which sweep the deeper waters where 
the ordinary hunter could not venture. And so 
between the button-maker and the careless pearl- 
hunter, the fresh-water mussels of the United 
States seem destined to extinction. 

The crop is worth preserving. There is always 
a chance of a “tind” like that blue pearl from 
Caney Fork, Tennessee, which fetched thirty- 
three hundred dollars in London a few years ago. 
But the haphazard. methods that now prevail 
are —_ destructive and dangerous. Pearl- 
collect: ng is an industry in_ which _ stupidity 
commands no premium. r. Kunz tells us that 
what would doubtless have been the finest pearl 
of modern times was ruined by the ignorant 
finder, who boiled it to open the shell. 


Or 


Catching It. 


Music as it is sometimes taught in elementary 
schools in rural England, if we may judge by the 
following story found in an English magazine, is 
not altogether calculated to “mend the choir 
above.” 


A school inspector descending a hillside toward 
a village school on a summer day, was saluted by 
an outburst of music which at first bore some 
resemblance to “Rule Britannia,” but afterward 
broke away into the most bewildering discord. 

He made a mental note not to ask the children 
to sing “Rule Britannia,” and went on his way. 
He was met at the door by a farmer-manager 
grinning from ear to ear. 

“T reckon, sir, we’ve summat to please you this 
time,” was his opening remark. 

“I’m glad to hear it; and what may it be?” 

“Don’t you mind what you said about the 
youngsters learning rounds or catches, as it were 
so good for the discipline?” 

“Oh yes, [Lremember. Have they got one up?” 

“That they have, sir. You never heard anything 
to come up to it.” 

The inspector, glad in this way to escape “Rule 
Britannia,” at once called for the catch. The 
schoolmistress, cane in hand, led off the first class 
with the first strain of “Rule Britannia.” As 
they began the next strain the second class 
repeated the first with startling effect, and finally 
the last section broke in with it when the first 
and second divisions were shouting the third and 
second strains against each other. 

When it was all over the manager turned to 
the inspector with, “Well, sir, did you ever hear 
anything come up to it?” 

“No, L never did,” gasped the paralyzed official, 
“and I don’t think I ever shall.” 


Sai haat 


Tried to Comply. 


The manufacturer of a certain brand of cigar 
advertised it far and wide as “The Unparalleled— 
Everybody Smokes It.” One day he received a 
letter from a nian with whom he was only slightly 
acquainted, running thus: 

“Dear Smithby: I want one of those cigars 
everybody is smoking. Send it to me by mail, 
securely done up in a small pasteboard box. 
Yours truly, Brownson.” 

Not even a stamp was enclosed for poste e, but 
Smithby took some pains to comply with the 
request, and after a lapse of two or three days 
Brownson received by mail, duly packed in a 
small box, a stump of a cigar three-quarters of an 
inch long, accompanied by the following note: 

“Dear Brownson: Impossible to send one that 
everybody is smoking, but here is one that fifteen 
separate newsboys have smoked on. Yours truly, 





Smithby.” 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


Send for one of our beautiful 
illustrated catalogues, showing 
s incolors our cele rated NOR- 
MANDIE PLUSHES, also 


CORDUROY for ladies’, men’s and children’s wear. 
Contrexeville Mfg. Company, Manville, R. I. 
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REAL BARGAINS 


Road Wagons at $16.45 

Top Read Wagons at #22.70 

‘Tep Buggies at $26.00 
Surries #43.50; Phetons $37; 
_ Spring Wagons #29; Single 
7, YA jHarness $3.75; Farm Har- 
LY S7 ness #12. Also Carts, Saddles 
Sl and everything in the vehicle 
line at lowest wholesale prices. All correct in style, 
quality and workmanship. Buy direct from factory. 
Save dealer’s profits. We sell one or more as low as 
others sell in car lots, and ship C. O. D, with privilege 
of examination. Guaranteed as represented or money 
refunded. Write for catalogue and testimonials Free. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 Van Buren St., B 177, Chicago. 
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PEPSIN 
Cum. 


Cures Indigestion »* 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. 
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MAGAZINE 


WATCH CLUB 


COMPANION readers are just now offered an opportunity to join the 
most novel Club ever announced. 

If any one desires a good watch, the ‘present offer is one not to be 
Members of the Club not only secure a timekeeper of ex- 
ceptional merit, but a treasure of rare historical value; one that will 
increase in value day b 










neglected. 


is so pnterosting 
children to the 


now 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION OF THE WATCH — 
It 1s Exacr. 


ONLY 1,200 POUNDS OF STEEL SECURED. 


This, necessarily, limits the number of cases that can 


through t 

Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

giving the case that rich blue color possessed only by Gun 
etal. 





Limited to 
Two Hundred 
Companion Readers. 











y day, year by year. The history of this watch 
that it will be told by you to your children and by your 


rs in the generations to come. 

There are only two hundred watches allotted to readers of THE Com- 
PANION, no more, no less. 
closed and no more can be obtained at any price. 


This is a Rare Opportunity, 
Read Every Word Carefully. 


THE «MAINE” AND DEWEY SPECIAL WATCH 


represents the best workmanship obtainable, is es- 
pecially constructed, finely jeweled, American movement, 
open-face case, stem-winder, and guaranteed to be an ex- 
cellent timekeeper. 


When these are gone, the Club will be 


The Case is made from Steel 
taken from the Wreck of the 


Battleship “MAINE, 


lying at Havana Harbor. This metal was secured 


has been chemically treated, 


NoTE.— This Gun Metal to-day is used by the best jewel- 
ers of this country for the manufacture of all kinds of ex- 
pen oes articles, and is considered the very latest thing in 

ewelr 


be peeretastares. Read the letter of Commander W. 
e 


A. Gibson. It is a guarantee of your securing a genuine article. 


This is to certify that the U. 8. Government, through 


U. S. NAVY YARD, New_York, February 17, 1899. 
their representative at New York N Yard, has de- 


avy 
livered to the W. F. Doll Manufacturing Company the steel recovered from wreck of the Battleship “* Maine” 
(about 1,200 pounds), being the entire amount of steel saved. 
W. A. GiBson, Commander U. S. N., in charge General Delivery of Stores. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY WRITES. 


Dewey, as all know, is a man of few words, and he 
does not write or say anything unless he means it. 

GENTLEMEN :—I beg you to accept my hearty 
thanks for the beautiful watch you so kindly sent me. 
It reached me yesterday and is the admiration of all 
who have seen it. 

I want, also, to express my appreciation of the kind 
sentiments contained in your note of September 3d. 

Very sincerely yours, 


THE NEW YORK 





CAPTAIN SIGSBEE WRITES. 


He requested the American people to wait judgment 
on the wreck of the “ Maine” until report was made. 
He gives careful thought to all matters, so his com- 
mendation of the watch is of high value. 

GENTLEMEN :— The watch is a beautiful and valu- 
able souvenir of the “ Maine.” On its receipt, I trans- 
ferred a plain steel-case watch that I had worn durin 
the war to mg son, Charles Dwight Sigsbee, Jr., and 
am now wearing the watch made by you. 

I have already shown it to many people, all of whom 
have admired it. Thanking you for the watch and for 
your kind expressions, Il am, 

Yours very respectfully, 


SUN PUBLISHED. 


The New York Sun is a paper of truth — what it says, it mean 


“The material is properly certified to by a certificate 
steel that won’t rust.” 


ONLY 
200 
WATCHES 





following publications for one 
Strand), and $2.00 for the first 
spection. If it should not be 


In sending your order for the 
to send. 











ans. 
from Admiral Bunce, and has the deep, blue color of 


HOW TO GET THIS WATCH EASILY. 


Send $3.00 in cheek, stamps or post-office order (this is $1.00 for a choice of one of the 


year, Mc Ciure’s, Munsey’s, Cosmopolitan, Leslie’s or the 
payment. The watch will be forwarded for your in- 
all you desire, return to us and your money will be 


promptly refunded. If you decide to keep the watch, you are to pay the club $2.00 on 
the first of each month for six months, then the watch is yours. 

In order to protect ourselves from unnecessary loss, we request that when sending 
the first remittance, you also send us two (2) references. 

In fairness to all, we must decline to sell more than one (1) watch to any individual. 


watch, please designate which magazine you desire us 


REM E M BE R If upon inspection you decide not to retain the watch, return it to us and your 
money will be promptly refunded. 


THE MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 










and WO rele) TOVE by freight C. O. 
depot 2ee9es Rat A satisfactory an 
ee Se pe -y you eversaw “ et 

© freig! n less the 81. ae 
SPECIAL OFFER. P t $13.75 sent with 
order, .45, and freight charges. 

we can ship this stove from 

At $13.75 Newark, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., 
Hannibal, Mo., or Chattanooga, Tenn., the 
point nearest you, we have them stored 
at these points, and $1.25 will pay the 
freight about 500 miles from any of 
these points. 

THIS STOVE IS SIZE No. 8. 


made extra large, cut long centers with 





support, heavy covers, aj sectional 
fire kK, patent s! and dumping 
grate, extra large ash pit with ash pan, 


tent oven door kicker, outside oven 
shelf, handsome base, large porcelain 
ined reservoir, nickel pannel on oven 
doors, tin lined oven doors, economical 
in the use of fuel and an excellent 
baker; oven is 18x19x114 inches. 
BURNS Soft Coal, Hard Coal or Wood, and ie 

we furnish FREE an extra wood ite, 

making ita PERFECT WOOD BURNER. 

A WRITTEN BINDING CUARANTEE 


delivery to your home, and we 1 Sy Ans any z Sots, e 


DON'T DELAY. ORDER TO-DAY 


Mention ‘‘Youth’s Com ”? and we will 
send you New 1899 Pat- 
torn High- 


this Big 350- d 
cra High-Grade’ RESERVOIR COAL 














WRITE 
for FREE 
STOVE 
CATA- 

“ LOGUE, 


OVE, and we guarantee safe 
- WE WILL SAVE YOU $10.00. 





WITH EVERY ST 
jhe years to come. 


avpress SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), CHICACO. 





MARCH 23, 1899. 




















SOMETHING INTERESTING. 


99 Cleveland 


Complete in all the best and most 
modern improvements. Made in all 
styles for men, women, boys and girls. 





Light Roadster, a special mount (styles 
64-65), produced by our designers and me- 
chanical experts and adapted especially 
for the use of discriminating riders who 
want a mount affording the maximum of 
satisfaction and safety with a minimum 
of weight. 

It — 21-22 lbs., depending on equipment, 
and every fraction of an ounce that does 
not make for safety has been taken off. 

Tire a mone: is our new Burwell detacha- 
ble—the nearest approach to perfection 
in bicycle tires; more resilient than others; 
perfectly dependable; you can repair it 
yourself; no tools required. 

The bearings are Mr. Burwell’s new Ball and 
Roller system—dust-proof and self-oiling ; 
under test show a great saving of power 
and are practically indestructible. 

Delicate women will find style 65, in this 
model, especially satisfactory. It is rec- 
ommended for delicate women who tire of 
handling a heavy wheel. 

Catalogue Free.—Ask for Catalogue 8, it tells 
you more about these and other Cleve- 
ands, recognized as standard for excel- 
lence the world over. 


Write for description of our new Chainless Wheel 
H. A. LOZIER & CO., Mirs., Cleveland, 0., U.S.A. 


BRANCH HOUSES — New York, 337 Broadway; Phila- 
delphia, 830 Arch St.; Chicago, 307-309 Wabash 
Ave.; Boston, 396 yl 8t.; Buffalo, 615 Main 
St. ; Detroit, 244 Griswold St. ; San Francisco, 304- 
306 McAllister St. ; Toronto Junction, Ont. ; London 
W., 24 Orchard S8t., Oxford St.; Paris, 6 Place de la 
Madeleine ; Hamburg, Neuerwall 36. 























YOU SHOULD BUY A 


KOZY 


CAMERA. 
FITS YOUR POCKET. 


Takes a Picture 3% x 3%. 


Is the one 
which has the 
greatest num- 
ber of points 
adapted to 
your special 
use. 

Our goods 
are made up 
from the la- 
test ideas and 
best stock, 
and are 


Practical Novelties. 


You cannot be thoroughly informed 
about what you can get in the Camera 
line, until you have seen and examined 
our new catalogue of Film and Plate 
Cameras, sent free on application. 


KOZY Camera Co., 


Dept. 55, 44 Bedford St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 

















Just go among 
your friends 
and sell 


a mixed order 
in total to 25 
lbs. for a Silver 
Watch and Pin; 
45 lbs. for Gold 
Watch and Pin. 
These chatelaine 
watches are beau- 
tiful and fully war- 
ranted ; or sell 100 
to 150 lbs. for Ladies’ 
or Gents’ high-grade 
Bicycle; 75 ibs. for 
Boys’ or Girls’ Bi- 
cycle; 50 Ibs. for 
Dinner Set or Fold- 
ing Camera; 10 Ibs. 
for Crescent Camera 
or Gold Ring. Ex- 

ress prepaid. Write 
‘or Catalogue and par- 
ticulars. 


W.G. BAKER, 
Dept. ¥, Springfield, Mass. 
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An Adventure in the Great Storm. 





The great storm of February 13th last had | 
many tragic incidents, but few more thrilling | 
than one that befell two boys and a man of East | 


Marion, Long Island. These were Edwin Tutbill 


and Daniel Brown, sons of residents of East | 


Marion, and Herman Kuehne, gardener at the | 
place of a Brooklyn gentleman near East Marion. | 
They went out on the thirteenth to shoot ducks, | 
which gather in great numbers along the shore of | 
Long Island Sound, and having killed some, they | 
put off after them in two small boats, of the kind | 
locally known as “sharpies.”’ | 


While they were out the ice closed around 
them, and prevented them from getting back to | 
the shore. Night came on. It was cold, but the | 
three were warmly clothed, and kept hard at | 
work trying to row the boats to shore. Toward | 
inidnight they saw that this would be impossible. | 
They were song By the bay, and great ice- 
floes were about them. They heard shouts from 
the shore, but in the storm they could not make 
their own voices heard. 

By and by they saw that they could no longer | 
maintain themselves in the boats, and there- 
fore they crawled out on one of the largest of 
the ice-floes, and dragged the boats out after 
them. They cleared the snow from the centre of 
the ice-cake, and piled it so as to make a cradle 
for one of the ats. The other they turned 
bottom up and placed on top of the first. Snow 
was piled on the windward side of the shelter 
thus provided. The three crawled in between the 
two boats and huddled together to keep warm, or 
as warm as they could. 

Soon the wind changed, and they were aware 
that their ice raft was being blown along rapidly, 
and they correctly surmised that they were 
moving out to sea. 

Long hours they passed thus in the darkness, 
with the wind a a gale and the snow 
driving fiercely through the crevices of their rude 
shelter. The rising sea heaved their raft high on 
the water, and every moment Lag | expected that 
it would go to pieces and leave them in the icy 
water to perish. pwd were hungry 
had some of the ducks they ha sh 
portions of them raw. 

Daylight of the fourteenth showed that they 
were off Montauk Point and drifting seaward. 
There was open water about them, and they 
resolved to leave the raft. They launched the | 
boats and tried to row to the nearest shore, but | 
the thick masses of drifting ice prevented them | 
from doing so. Giving up hope in this direction, 
they turned northward and rowed toward Fisher's | 
Island, and arrived there in mid-afternoon of the 
fourteenth, They tried for miles to effect a) 
landing, but could not. | 

Meantime two steamers had gone out in seareb | 
ofthem. They had been seen to take refuge on 
the ice-floe, and their parents and friends knew 
that they were thus adrift. The fathers of the 
two boys steamed along the shore as far as 
Montauk Point, but missed them. An ocean- 
going tug from New London coasted around 
‘isher’s Island, but also missed them. When 
darkness fell the steamers went back to Green- 
port, feeling sure that the boys had drifted out to 
sea and were lost. 

About nightfall of the fourteenth the boys 
succeeded in rowing to Gardiner’s Island, which 
is occupied only by a few United States soldiers 
and employés who are engaged in constructing 
defences. The castaways were almost dead wit 
eold and exhaustion, but the soldiers at once 
gave them shelter, f and warmth. At noonon 
the fifteenth, after they had been sorep-caes 
hours absent from home, the tug from New 
London came to Gardiner’s Island to make 
inquiries, and found them. They were restored 
soon afterward to their parents and friends. 

Tuthill and Kuehne were little the worse for 
the experience, but young Brown’s face was 
badly frost-bitten. 





and as they 
ot, they ate | 
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Obeying the Scripture. 


There was, not many years ago, in Paris, a well- 
known and brawny young man, of rustic origin 
and of a very religious turn, named Maximin, 
who, after partial preparation for the priesthood, 
changed his plans and studied medicine, but did 
not relinquish any of his religious ways of life and 
thought. While’a medical student, be was one 
day dining in a cheap Parisian restaurant, when 
another student, an abusive fellow, tried to pick 
a quarrel with him. 


Presuming on his meekness, the quarrelsome 
{puns man announced his intention to strike 

[aximin, and the latter, following the Scriptural 
injunction, offered his cheek to be struck. The 
student promptly struck the blow. 

Maximin then turned the other cheek, and his 
tormentor struck that a still harder blow. 

Upon this Maximin gravely rose. 

“T have now,” he said, “fulfilled the command | 
of the gospel, and since you_have shown that the | 
Spirit of it is lost upon you, I shall punish you for 
your wicked presumption.” 

Thereupon he proceeded to hurl the other out 
of the door of the restaurant, smiting him hip and 
thigh as he did so. His Scriptural meekness was 
hot further presumed upon by the impertinent 
persons of the quarter. | 





—— a 


Men Whom Surgeons Admire. 


The old proverb, “While there’s life there’s 
hope,” gains a good deal of force from these brief 
sketches, given in the Golden Penny, of men who 
triumphantly survived almost every form of 
accident: 


A few months ago died Thomas Rushton of 
Walkden, Laneashire. Most of his life was spent 
Winospitals consequent on his many ae 
When five years old he fractured both his thighs, 
and before he had fairly recovered he fell down- 
Stairs and sustained a double fracture. Thence- 
forward his life was one long series of misfortunes, 
for besides breaking both legs twenty-four times, 
he sustained many other injuries and underwent 
countless operations. 

\ short time ago the Lancet mentioned the case 
of a man who had fractured his limbs six times, 
and on each occasion the accident occurred on the 
Sime date—namely, August twenty-sixth. Before 
he was sixteen he had met with five such mishaps. 
So he resolved for the future always to remain 
at home on the fatal twenty-sixth. It chanced, 
however, that twenty-three years later, forgetting 
his reso ution, he weut to work on the unlucky 


hic } and on his return slipped down and broke | 
S leg. 


15c., 25c. or 50c. sent to us will bring you a gen- 

erous money’s worth of selected Natural Spruce 
Gum for chewing. H. H. HAY & SON, POR’ , ME. 

MAIL. 

NEWSPAPER } gh ae A spures Fond Covjeess 

‘or sal ositions. me 

SKETCHING.. short; Expense low; Success certain, 
Write, N jong! Correspondence ool o 

Tllus ng, Y. ©. opp. P. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


“OLD BUD JACKSON'S 














and ILLUSTRATING TAUGHT BY pieces to speak ever written. It never fails to set 
the audience in a roar. Send ten cents for book No. 13, 


Pieces to Speak, postage paid. 
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Those who think that 
imported soaps must be the best, 
do not know that the materials 
for Ivory Soap are the finest 
to be found anywhere. The vegetable oil of which 
Ivory Soap is made is imported, almost in ship loads, 
from the other side of the world. 


WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be 


*‘ just as good as the ‘Ivory’;”” they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, 


PPP Pd Pl pe dd 


PPP PP i ed 


PPP PP Pod 


Po od 


Manas. 


‘ lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for : 
4 “Ivory”? Soap and insist upon getting it. x 
‘ Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. e 2 


THIS SMALL AMOUNT INVESTED IN A POSTAL CARD WILL ENABLE YOU TO INVESTIGATE OUR REMARKABLE 
OFFER, BY WHICH YOU MAY BECOME THE OWNER OF THE MASTERPIECES OF THE WORLD'S LITERATURE 


A Superb Library. « « 
20 Massive Volumes. 


This great Library contains the MASTERPIECES not simply 
of this country or that country, this time or that time, but 
of ALL countries and ALL times that have produced 
Masterpieces. It represents the labors of the foremost 
men of letters of Europe and America. Prof. 
Harry Thurston Peck, of Columbia University, 

is the editor-in-chief, and such well-known 
names on the title-page as Frank R. 
Stockton, Julian Hawthorne, and John 
Russell Young, late Librarian of 
Congress, are a guarantee that 
the Library has been most 
ably edited. No one with 
any aspirations to lit- 
erary culture or taste 
can afford to 
without this 
splendid 
Library. 





































octavo volumes, 
containing nearly 
12,000 pages and 500 
full-page illustra- 
tions, form a more 
complete, instructive 
and entertaining library 
of the famous literature of 
all theagesthanthe ordinary 
library of 5,000 volumes. It 
brings the world’s literature 
withinreach of theaverage home. 
Paper, typography, presswork 
and binding are the best that money 
can buy. 


THE INTRODUCTORY PRICE 
TO THOSE WHO ORDER NOW 
IS ONLY A FRACTION OF THE 
PUBLISHER’S REGULAR PRICE. 


The entire Library—twenty magnificent 
volumes, in any style binding —is delivered com- 
plete ON 10 DAYS’ TRIAL. (You pay no club 
fee.) If the Library is not satisfactory return it. 
Could any proposition be fairer? 
On request we will send you FREE our beautiful 
book of specimen pages and full information of the 
Library —the price and the easy terms of payment. 


With the aid of this Library, one may acquire in a season’s easy angen | a wider grasp 
of literature than could otherwise be obtained by the industrious study of a lifetime. 


Address AMERICAN LITERARY SOCIETY, 69 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Please mention The Youth’s Companion when you write to advertisers. 


Fifth Bride,” one of the most funny and dramatic | 
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This Davenport Sofa 


| is 6 feet long, 2 ft. 7 in. wide, 2 ft. 5 in. high. Frame 
| of birch, mahogany finish, or of oak ip antique, golden 












or old English. Upholstered with the famous Java 
| silk floss,a clean and elastic filling, excelled only by 
| very best long horsehair drawings. Covered with lib- 
| erty velvet. Elegant,stylish,up-to-date in every respect. 
| is the price. Entirely new 1899 de- 
signs of Davenports, Morris chairs, 
couches, leather goods, and parlor 
‘ furniture on application; at less 
price than goods of equal quality 
are sold for elsewhere in America. 
‘This 
is made of solid oak 
with quarter -sawed 
oak front, top and 
writing bed; hand- 
rubbed finish, high 
roll; full panel back ; 
two arm-rests; dust 
and knife proof cur- 
tain ; automatic lock 
| on all drawers; filing 
boxes forpigeon holes 
and two index files ; 50 in. long, 3%0in. wide and 49 in. high. 
is the price. Write for office fur- 
niture catalogue, No. 1, showing a 
complete assortment of desks, ta- 
| bles and chairs at lower prices than 
ever before quoted. 
THE TOBEY FURNITURE CO., Chicago, Ills. 
Established in 1856. 
Largest makers of Fine Furniture in America. 
MERRITT’S 
PETTICOAT. 
The 
Lightest and Most 
Durable Skirt 
Made. 


right, then it is easy 
GET YOURPETTICOAT (ofitiine Gress wire 
This new Petticoat is designed to give the dress 
skirt the proper flare. It is made of the same 


| POPULAR LUSTRE WOOL CLOTH 


that we have made for years and which is only 
made by us; its wiry, steel-like quality keeps its 
form better than any other goods. Dust and dirt 
shake off easily; brushing cleans it; laundrying 
unnecessary. 


PERFECTION IN CLOTH. 
PERFECTION IN MAKE-UP. 


If your dealer don’t keep our goods, write for 
Booklet describing our many productions and 
telling how you can getthem. Samples free. 


GEO. MERRITT & CO., indianapotis, Ind. 








The 20 large 


One 
Stand- 
ard of 


Quality 
in 


Athletic 
Goods— 
“The Spalding” — our 
exclusive trade mark. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell Spald- 
ing goods, send your name and 
address —and his, too—on a 
'| postal, and we will send, free, 





our Catalogue, giving lowest 
retail prices on goods of our 
manufacture. Prices the same 


—no more, no less —through- 
out the United States. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
New York, Chicago, Denver. 











Carefully 
Medicated 


Leaves the Skin 
Soft and Smooth 


Sample Cake mailed 
upon receipt of - 2c. 
Full-sized Cake, - 15c. 


Address Dept. ¥ 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Tue TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS Of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress amounted to about $1,567,000,000, 
of which sum about $482,562,000 was, directly 
chargeable to the war with Spain or was incident 
thereto. It does not follow that the actual 
expenditures of the government for two years 
will reach this large sum, for some of the appro- 
priations are for work authorized to be done in 
the future; the cost of which will be included 
in the expenditures of the years when the work 
shall be actually done. __ 


Tue Twevcrra Census.—Congress passed 
a bill to provide for taking the 
next census. The bill permits 
the Director of the Census to 
appoint employés without re- 
gard to civil service rules. 
The President nominated Hon. 
William R. Merriam, of Min- 
nesota, formerly governor of 
that state, as Director of the witam rk. meariam. 
Census, and the Senate confirmed the nomination. 


THERE WAS a prolonged controversy upon 
the Naval Appropriation Bill. Two points 
chiefly were at issue: The number of ships to be 
built, and a provision, insisted on by the Senate, 
that the cost of armor-plate should not exceed 
$300 a ton. The House carried its point in 
securing the full number of 12 ships provided 
for in the original bill; but the Senate carried 
the restriction on the cost of armor-plate. It is 
doubtful whether armor-plate can be bought 
within the limit, and in that ease contracts for 
the proposed battle-ships and armored cruisers 
cannot be made until there is new legislation. 

Tue HAWAIIAN CABLE.—No provision was 
made for the proposed cable to Hawaii. The 
Senate added to the sundry civil appropriation 
bill an amendment directing the construction of 
a eable by the United States at a cost of not 
more than two and a half million dollars, but 
the conference committee struck it out. 

OTHER WORK OF THE SESSION.—A strin- 
gent amendment, prohibiting the army “‘canteen,”’ 
was incorporated in the army reorganization bill. 
The bill appropriating $20,000,000 for the treaty 
payment to Spain was passed by the Senate 
without a dissenting vote. An amendment was 
added to the army appropriation bill which forbids 
the granting of any franchises in Cuba during 
the occupation of that island. 

Promorions.—Under the act which revived 
the grade of admiral, Rear- Admiral George 
Dewey was nominated and confirmed to that 
rank, which he will hold for life. Brigadier- 
General Elwell S. Otis was nominated and 
confirmed to the rank of brevet major-general. 
The special nominations which the President 
made, to reward with promotion the naval offi- 
cers who distinguished themselves off Santiago, 
were not acted on, but a large number of pro- 
motions were made under thé provisions of the 
navy personnel bill, and in the order in which 
the names stood prior to the war with Spain. 

A SENATOR FROM NEBRASKA.—The long 
deadlock in the Nebraska Legislature over the 
choice of a United States Senator to succeed Mr. 
Allen, Populist, ended in the election of Monroe 
Leland Hayward, Republican. Mr. Hayward 
was the Republican candidate for governor last 
year, but except for a short term on the bench in 

Nebraska in 1886, has not be- 

fore held public office. 

A New CABINET has been 
formed in Spain, with Sefior 
Francisco Silvela, leader of the 

~. Conservative party, at its- head. 

Sefior Silvela has announced a 

programme of reform in all 

directions. He proposes to cut 
down expenses, and reorganize the finances, to 
reform the army, reconstruet the navy, protect | ¢ 
industrial interests and improve municipal 
government. 








SENOR SILVELA. 


THE PARTITION OF CHINA.—Italy is the 
latest European power to demand concessions 
from China. Italy asks a 
lease of San Mun Bay, in the province of 
Che-Kiang, together with several islands and 
certain railroad and mining privileges covering 
the larger part of that province. The Chinese 
foreign office refused the -concession. This 
movement seems likely to hasten the dismem- 
berment of the empire. 


THE LONG QUARREL between the Argentine 
Republic and Chile over the boundary between 
the two countries, which not long ago threatened 
to end in war, is now on the way to settlement 
through the arbitration of Great Britain. An 
agreement to this end was reached last Septem- 
ber, and the British government has recently 


to decide the points at issue. 


ninety - nine- year 
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| brain work_by the amount of phosphate of potash 





appointed a tribunal of military and legal experts | 


THE YOUTH'’S 


j\NERGETIC and Girls Wanted to sell my perfumes. 

Write for particulars. W. 1. Camp, Canaan, Conn. 

1 0 STAMPS, Album & List Liew! 100 diff. stamps, tine, 

only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, 8t. Louis, Mo, 

ST4 TAMPS! Album and 1899 illus. Det free! Agts. wea 
. l0odiff. stamps 10c. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


OMAR LOVES a nicely furnished Home, stylish ap- 
parel oranincomeof herown. An wompanean have 











der, bar Complexion x Blue, the 3 for 5oc., and 
give each purchaser a 2-quart Granite Rice Boiler PREE. 
% ve pay freight. Write us, The Pure Food Co., 2, Cincinnati, 0. 


KET STAMP, PEN & PENCIL. 








All kinds of Stamps, Rubber Type, etc, 
RUBBER STAMP Co, E 1, NEW HAVEN, Conn. 
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The $30,000 LAWSON PINK 


_ 

4 

Painted from life by PAUL de LONGPRE. 

> An exact form Bonnin th in_ colors, full natural 
size, of this, the most beautiful and costly flower 
in the world. On heavy water-color paper, suit- 
able for framing, size 17 x 23. 

Sent on receipt of $1. 
é H. Cc. BROWN, Pub., 156 ritth. Ave. N.Y. 
< ea 
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BRAINS REPAIRED, 
POLISHED AND SHARPENED BY AN EXPERT. 


What are brains made of? 

Albumen and delicate particles of phosphate of 
potash. Chemical examination of the perspiration 
and urine will determine the amount of recent 


found, for these delicate particles are thrown out 
from brain and nerve centres during nervous 
activity, and find their way back to earth through 
pores, kidneys, bowels, ete. 

sThere is but one true way to repair the daily 
losses, and that way is to furnish the body with 
food containing a sufficient amount of these two 
elements. When the brain is not properly fed, 
the evidence is shown by a gradual decrease in 
the mental and physical powers of the body. 

A food expert of the Postum Cereal Co., Lim., 
at Battle Creek, Mich., has prepared a crisp, 
dainty and delicious food for the express purpose 
of quickly and surely rebuilding the brain and 
nerve centres, and has given it the name of 
Grape-Nuts. 

This food is made by selecting the proper parts 
of grains and treating them by heat, moisture | 
and time in practically the same manner Nature 
does in the human body during the first part of | 
digestion. The result is that the finished food 
not only contains the needed elements for brain 
building, but they are ready to be presented to 
Mother Nature in such a shape that she quickly 
absorbs and uses them. The good, solid, sub- 
stantial results obtained every day by people who 
use Grape-Nuts prove the facts. 

The new food is found in all first-class grocery 
stores, and is one of the most toothsome and 
palatable novelties yet produced in the way of 
food, requiring no cooking or preparation of any 
sort, but on the contrary, it is ready for immediate 
use, and suited to the athlete, brain worker, 
epicure or invalid. 








COMPANION. 
Good Ideas, | Are Valuable. 


A model con glance. This ——e 
the tnventes 6 or  aepietene. Send stamp 
- w cata. Established ys Bank seterences. 

moe — Works, B Chicago. 





Ys WASTE 
We pay boys fe. girls to gollest and send us all kinds 
of waned pag 8 Pps. r further parteniars, our 
references, and illustrated fist of tern | we par. 86 
two unused 2cent stamps to ies ern er c Co. 
Department Y, Concord, New Hampsh 


MRS. MARY J. HOLMES’ 


four best books are Lena Rivers. Tempest and 5 
Homestead on the Hillside, and The English Orphans. 
will send these four ks y mail, post-paid, for wo ota. 
or 15 ets. for either of om Stamps taken. A 
J.S. Ogilvie Pub. Co., 54 » New York. 


FAVORITE CAKE SPOON 


for stirring and mixing batter of all kinds. Is useful asa 
skimmer and in one thousand and one ways. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of retail price, 15c. We are the largest man- 
ufacturers of Household Specialties in the U 8. AGENTS, 
write how to get this and others of our best selling novel- 
tres —Outfit worth $2.00—F REE, All goods guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. Address Dept. AG 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WOKKS, 
25 __ ©... 25 Randolph St., Chicago, ™ St., Chicago, Ml. 


HOME. STUDY 


LEISURE MOMENTS 


peg ad to 4 ae of our + becca com sind course in i 
rms, ercial a Soe 
mn ceolon, for ae te highest positions ot trust and respon- 
crater wil se Lage of of one ight is an intial to a sucessful 
career in any Saas Write for College, I Mo Getting on in the World. 
Metropolitan Busi College, 1 Moaroe St., Chicago, 


ii: GM ERAS 


BUY DIRECT 


from the largest factory in the world 
and save all others profits. 


Cameras and by = 50c to $50 


Write for our tows Cata . Ask about 
our easy plan to get a CAMERA FREE. 


YALE CAMERA CO., 57 Randolph Street, 
5 AS CHICAGO. 


Ree ocsa crore 


1) BLE ofthe OSSOMS... 
Rest Re 




















Not a patent medicine, but Pare 
Red Clover. Our ens: bye 
a ao, NeeDHAM’S $ Se 


M's SONS, 


circular. 















M.tnter one Building,CHICA' 
You can Boys watches, cameras, 
sporting , musical enn my many 


valuable premiums by selling 18 packages of Ro 
English Ink Powder at 10c each. Every rb wns 4 Saou 
of fine ink. We ask no money—send your name and address, and we 
will forward you 18 packages with premium list and full instructions. 
When you sell the Ink Powder send the money to us and select 
your premium. This is an honest offer. We trust you. Don’t lose this 
ean opportunity. Write for the outfit to-day. Address all orders Ae 

rial Ink Concern, 16 Adams St., Oak Park, Ils. 











We 
ter 12 months’ 


PIANOS 


and terms of sale 


costs nothing and 





See also our copartnershiy plan 2: means 0 
tained absolute 





will ship a CORNISH PIANO or CORNISH ORGAN anywhere on 
the distinct understanding that if the Instrument is not as represented 
a 


ORGANS from | $25. 00. 
Multitone Orchestral 
CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. Pectecy’ to to family direct, 
saving all fits. 
New Souvenir Catalogue—jast out. Fully de- 
seribes 50 styles of Piages and 
art, illustrated in colors, the cover bein epro- 


duction of the celebrated painting, St. a Cecilia 
and The Angelic Ch Send for it to-day. 


‘ prompt reply secures a cas us 0} 
anos and po on Oreanee selected from Catalogue. 
which a Or 


fee. CORNISH & CO. (Estab. 50 yrs.), Washington, New an, U.S.A. 











use we will-take it back. 


from $155.00, 


intermediate profits 


rgans. Gives prices 
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oir.’ 
is worth its weight in gold. 
on 


Piano or gan can 











MORGAN & 
WRIGHT TIRE 





MOR RGAN & WRICHT’S = — ts 


steel tubing frame, Hpest 2-piece Sealy banger. Snost cevetal —_ ace — Le, 
r ro out. Acker et 
chain. Canton padded Saddle. Best handle bar made, up or down om, Ol arke's auth friction 


Rowel’s best 28-inch. Full ball- 
retaining pedals, heavy panther ans 
finish, enameled 
A BINDING ONE-YE. 


fine wrench, 
ith every bicycle. 


Arf evananre eo our — fo h 1899, 99 wheal, 
$8.25 Shipped $11.75 and $16.36 Ful Eippd no worthies sacontchand wnous’” QUE PERE BICYOLE 


shows our entire line u 
MORG AN & WRIGHT 
month * these $18.75 WHEELS 





oiler 
Il brig’ ht parts Heavily nickel- set proton on co) r. No 
If you don’t to other § 


state whether GENTS’ or LADIES’ bicycle is wanted, 
gear and color wanted, and we wil send ‘ou . oe 
bie pes 5 b 

express, C. ont 

D., subject to examina- 

on. You can examine 

it at ed express office, 

f found perfectly 

——ae, exactly as 

a * 
an 


equal to yteycles others 
sell as high as $50.00 
ay your express agent 


ur 
$18. 7 and express 
charges, less the $1.00 
sent with order. 
ax ress charges aver- 
. Bl. ‘or miles ; 
pa eater or cna dis- 
a! —~ gel 
- Grade, one nteed, 
ire, 22, 24 or 25-inc at sian wae 
ou 


pment. Index 
Clark’s anti- “triction, by ball-bearing, ball- 
pump and repair kit. Wheel is given finest possible 

more handsome. 
DON'T TAKE IT. 


BICYCLE CAT- 
; BICYCLE AT ONCE, 


piso WRITE FOR Ir. 918.75 
E, rghest y > es L--, Dae An UE ou can make $100.00 every 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, III. 


in ordering mention $18.75 Bicycle and state that you saw this in The Youth's Companion. 








GOOD FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
CANDY CATHARTIC 


and good for their 
Fathers and Mothers. 
The perfect family 
Medicine. A pleasant 
but positive cure for 















a “Headache — 
ALL DRUGGISTS 


SEND ONE DOLLAR, 
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STAMPS. 50 diff. genuine Cuba, Pto. Rico, 
Philippine Isl., Mexico, Egyp 
ete., with album, only 5 cents. Appro 
_ 3 50%. Agts. wanted. New 80- e list 


We and Collections. /s/ab- 
lished teas Standard’ Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
















afford all the a ieeears and 
exercise of bicycling with- 
out the nervous strain and 
danger. 799 Model weighs 
33 pounds. 

Tinkham Chair Cycles 


- or invalids to ob- 
all the exhilarating 

effects of driving. The 

frame can be de- 

tached as shown below. 

Send for descriptive catalogue. | 

i TINKHAM CO., 
est 59th St., New York. 
































Monarch 


Bicycles 


$25 $35 $50 


Please Every Rider. 


ACENTS EVERYWHERE. 
Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 
Chicago. New York. 


Allcock’s 


POROUS PLIASTERS 


Everybody should 
know what they want 
and then get zt. 
Don't be persuaded to 
accept an _ imitation 
porous plaster when 
you ask for and want 
“Allcock’s.” They are 
the ones that cure. 
Others trade on their 
reputation. 
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DON’T 
MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE 
SOLAR CYCLE LAMPS 


NEVER GO OUT 
A SUCCESS **ci"* SATISFY. 


100,000 IN USE. 
Burns Longest and Brightest and they Never 
go out. Sold by dealers everywhere or 
sent anywhere in United States prepaid 
upon receipt of price, $3.60. Send for 
catalogue of our ’99 LAMP WONDER. 
BADGER BRASS MFG. CO., KENOSHA: WIS. 
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AMERICAN SULPHUR.—The war with Spain 
is said to have given an unexpected impulse to 
the production of sulphur in the United States. 
Hitherto the brimstone deposits known to exist 
in the West have not been energetically worked, 
but now sulphur mines are in operation in Utah 
and in Humboldt County, California, on a 
scale which promises that the enterprise will be 


permanent. 


WAR AGAINST SpARROWS.—The English 
sparrow, which has won so bad a reputation for 
quarrelsomeness on this side 
of the ocean, is evidently 
becoming unpopular at 
home. At a recent meeting 
in London of the 
Society for the 
Protection of 
Birds it was pro- 
posed to petition 
the authorities through- 
out the country to adopt 
measures for checking the 
inerease of house sparrows, because they drive 
swallows and martins from their nests and 
destroy their eggs and nestlings. 

THE YUKON’s DELTA.—During the summer 
of 1898 a coast survey party discovered that the 
Aphoon mouth of the Yukon River, which has 
always been used by steamboats, is by no means 
so deep as the Kusilvak mouth. The Delta of 
the Yukon includes hundreds of square miles 
of mud, which, lying between high and low tide, 
is neither navigable for boats nor traversable 
for foot-passengers. But it is a paradise for 
mosquitoes. 
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A SwIFt-coOMING STAR.—Professor Camp- 
bell of the Lick Observatory has discovered that 
the star Eta Cephei is approaching the earth at 
the rate of 165,000 miles in an hour. But even 
with that speed it would require 18,000 years for 
the flying star to cross the gap which separates 
the earth from the nearest star in the heavens, 
Alpha Centauri. The distance of Eta Cephei is 
not known, but it is much greater than that of 
Alpha Centauri. 


| 
WORK OF AN EARTHQUAKE.—The Geolog- 


ical Survey of India 
has recently published 
a report on the earth- 
quake of June 12, 1897, 
which did much damage 
in 
pulsations spread to 
and across Europe. A 
photograph shows the 
remarkable effect - pro- 
duced by, the earth- 
quake on a gat bridge in Berar, India. 

CHARMS OF CuristwAs IsLAND.—Christ- 
mas Island, in the Indian*Ocean, is’a curious 
place, according to the description of Mr. Charles 
W. Andrews, an Englishman, who recently 
visited it. The island is entirely covered with 
forests, except on the vertical faces of the cliffs, 
and ferns and creepers beautify its scenery. The 
climate is delightful all the year round, but. seme 
of the inhabitants are not so pleasing. 
these are swarms of rats and many varieties of 
land crabs. The robber crab abounds, and when 
Mr. Andrews sat down for a short time anywhere 
in the forest numbers of these crabs could be 
seen approaching. ‘They readily climb trees in 
search of food. About 40 people now live. on 
Christmas Island, which has been found hes be 
well suited for angels, ae 


ron eee 
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THE UsEFUL LADYBUG.—Not many years. 


ago Australian ladybugs were imported into 
California to make war . 

on a species of scale a 

which was then rapidly ¥ 
destroying the orange 
groves of the Pacific 
coast. The little mier- 
cenaries did their work 
effectively, and now 
California has sent them -/ 
to the aid of Portugal, 
whose orange and lemon 
trees have lately suffered 
Severely from attacks of the scale-insect. From 
a few individuals sent to Lisbon two years ago 
millions of the ladybugs have since developed, 
and it is reported that they are making short 
work of the scale pest in Portugal. 





WHEN PEOPLE CEASE To Grow.—Dr. W. 
W. Hastings, summarizing observations made in 
this country and Europe, says that the regular 
growth of children continues from two up to 
\) years. From 16 to 17 growth is usually 
retarded. A man does not fully attain his growth 
until after the age of 25, and athletic exercise 
extends the period of growth to 30 years. 
Between the ages of 50 and 60 the size of the 
human body diminishes. Deprivation of food 
and hard work interfere with bodily growth. 


India, and whose | 


Among | 
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Es . no ay but the Eastman Kodak. 


EVERYBODY! 1 Send 16c. for 6 Geren. fine unused Porto 
Rico Postal Cards. Single cards 4c.; 3 varieties old 
paper money l0c. J. £. Handshaw, thtown Branch, N.Y. 


bed i i i 


‘Relation 
Health Shoes ! 


HIGH-GRADE SHOES, 








than in a camera. Simplicity of opera- 
j.tion, lenses of remarkable speed and 
definition, mechanical perfection and 


; HYGIENIC SH $4 f | accuracy in every 
ee, |the Kodak quality. They make suc- 
or en ° ° ie 
7 cessful picture-taking easy, certain. 
Waterproof Shoes Box Calf P g easy, 
Walking Shoes Russet Calf All Kodaks can be loaded in day- 
Patent Calf > ‘ 
Dress Shoes Kid and Enamel light with our non-breakable film car- | 


Send for Catalogue | tridges, which weigh but ounces where 
Ralston Health Shoe Makers, Campello, Mass. ==) | Diates weigh pounds. Seven styles use | 

















‘either films or plates. All Kodaks 

on aes 5 have sets of three or more stops, 
*s good for the shoes” , , 

shutters for time or instantaneous 


exposures and can be used as hand or 
tripod cameras. Kodaks are the stand- 
ard of excellence in hand-camera con- 
struction. 


$5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
deaert or by ns the Rochester, N. y. 
Your 


dealers’ ov by mail. 
in Swnlards 
ie, Circulars, or yowmeee. 
Press. 


iare Dollar 


Raven Gloss 


Made of pre- 
servative oiland 
leather savers. 
renewers and 
beautifiers —the 
shoe-dre ssing- 
standard-quality 
fornearly aquar- 
< ter of a century. 
— Gloss Mfg. Co.,71 Barclay St., New York City 


ae dealer hasn't it, we will send you a full-sized 
bottle by prepaid express for the price, 25c, in stamps. 


Waltham 
Watches 


are always 
guaranteed to be 
free from any defect 
in material or 
construction. The 
makers particularly 
recommend the 
movement engraved 
with the | 
trade mark | 
“ RIVERSIDE ” 
Made in various 
sizes for ladies 
and gentlemen, 
and for sale by all 

retail jewelers. | “KING & CO. Seedsmen, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PEPSALT 


is the best of table salt, into every grain of which is incorpora- 
ted digestive substances natural to the stomach. Fill your 
salt-cellar with Pepsalit and use it in place of salt at 
yout meals. If you have indigestion your stomach 
does not supply the necessary amount of the dissolving 
or digestive juices. Pepsali taken in place of*salt at 
your meals makes good this deficiency, as you 
take with every mouthful of your food a similar 
substance to that which is required and at the 
wy time, and your indigestion is a thing of 
the past 
Send for sample in salt-shaker bottle and 
try it. Price 25 cents, post-paid. 
THE VAUPEL SAMARITAN Co., 64 Sheriff Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pepsalt Cures and Prevents Indigestion. 


BEI 


INDIGESTION HAS NO TERRORS FOR HIM. 

j li is the Modern Stove 
ame ine Polish, which means 
UP-TO-DATE; that 
is, labor-saving, brilliant in effect, no dust 
and noodor. It makes a rusty old stove look 
as good as new in a minute. Put up in 

paste, cake or liquid form. 

J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 
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i ‘Type setting — ny es, 
te Money saved; also ig I oat 
printing for others. Stamp fora 


catalog, presses, type, to factory, 
KELSEY & CO. Meriden. Conn. 


20th CENTURY 


Bicycle and Driving 
HEADLIGHTS. 


Use the 1899 
Models. «as 
Prices Low to Sell Millions. 
CATALOGUE FREE, 
20th CENTURY MFG. CO., 17 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 



























tive Cataloque. 
| What is “~"\= 
| better Protec- 

| tion than a 


‘SmithaWesson 


—the revolver that is 
never out of order? 
SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO.’S 
SCHOOL GARDEN 

,» FLOWER MIXTURE. 
(Copyright, 1897.) 


















$150 IN CASH PRIZES. 
#100 (in rizes) for greatest 
num species grown from 
I packet. #30 for best ynote. 
— of gardens. $20 for best 
essays on How to Grow this 
Mixture. For particulars write 
for 1899 catalogue ORIMEOE, 




























































400 of the famous lroquois Model 3 B a 
will be sold at $16.75 each, just one-third their re al value. 
because their 


IROQUOIS C CYCLE WORKS FAILED wie were 


iit, and we have bought the entire plant at a forced 
ye en dey the dollar. With it we got 400 Model 3 Iroquois B:- 
cycles, finished and complete, Made to sell at $60, To ad- 
vertise our a we ae pen mew 1 to sell these = my 
imc stand us velous offer odel 8 


IROQU YOISBICYCLE: at $16. 15 while they lasts The wheels 


are strictly up- , famous every where for beauty and good quality 
ESCRIPTO The Iroquois Mode! 3 18 too well known to need 
e D a detailed description. Shelby 1% in. seamless 


tubing,improved two-piece crank, detachable sprockets, arch crown, 
° barrel hubs and hanger, 246 in. drop, finest nickel and enamel, colors, 
black, maroon and coach green; Gents’ frames, 22, 24 and 26 in., Ladies’ 22 in.; best ‘‘Record,”’ guaran- 
veed tires and high-grade equipment throughout. Our Written Guarantee with every bicycle. 
ND E DOLLA (or your express agent's guarantee for chargesone way) state whether ladies or gents’, color and 
gy emg wanted, and we will ship C. O. D. forthe balance ($15.75 and express charges), 
a aDEE TO. ones approval. If you don’t find it the — ene Bicycle Offer ever made, send it back at our ex- 
nse. if you don't ae be disappointed. 50 cents discount for cash in F i with order 
WEH HAVE ‘B iCyY ES + A complete line of "99 Models at B52 ce -50 and nd up. oe eet pont 
to $10, We want ERX 
to reprenent = A Bone >LI their begele AS year. 


his den we offer ~ <7 and cash for wo aay es me 
je wheelto agents. Write for our Hberal p 





| ition. be are known everywhere 
Exclusive 3 Micycle b euse in the world and are perfectly reliable 5° refer to:any bank or business house 1» 


s the Ane 
¢ B. G. D CYCLE. CO., Chicago, Il. 


Chicago, to any express company and to our customers everywhere. 


| . . | 
In nothing does “quality tell,’”’ more | 


detail—these mark | 


Write for Descrip- | 












147 
** is the gift of God to the life He has 





created. Impure water is the cause of 


more than half the diseases of man.’’ 


THE RALSTON STILL 


is the best in the world for family pur 
poses. Highest Award and Gold 
Medal at Omaha Exposition. Of- 
ficially Endorsed by the Ralston 
Health Club of America. Avoid 
| cheap imitations. ///ustrated booklet 
“Cc 


" Sent on request, 
| 
| 
| 








THE A. R. BAILEY MFG. CO., 54 Maiden Lane, WN. Y. 





how easy it is to make a beautiful 
lawn with Henderson's Lawn 
Grass Seed the days of using sod 
would soon be over. Catalogue of 
“ Everything for the Lawn" free on 
application, to those who mention 
where they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & C0., 


Seedsmen and Florists, 


| 35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


| IF PEOPLE ONLY KNEW 











DECORATORS 
WALL PAPER CO. 


We want an agent in every 
town to sell our 1899 Patterns 
to any one who has a room to 
paper, from our large sample 
books. No knowledge of the 
business or experience neces- 
All prices marked in 
plain figures, fromr which we 
give liberal commissions and 
also pay the freight. 

No selection in the country 
can excel ours in beauty, qual- 
ity or price. 


sary. 


For particulars, write to our nearest store. 


DECORATORS WALL PAPER CO., 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
23d St. and Sixth Ave. 149-150 Michigan Ave. 


Companion readers know it— our name guarantees 
every inch of cloth, 








every stit . erery stioke af work, 


| 
| 





$2.00 $3.00 $4.00 
| Post-paid. Post-paid. Post-paid. 


| All Wool Navy Suit of Twilled All Wool Chev- 
| Blue Suit, — Wool Cheviot, iot Gray Chee 


| pants, cap, extra pants and extra pants and 
|} and whistle, ry to cap,8to 16 years. cap, 8 to 16 years. 
12 years. (Ages 3 to 7, Junior Style, same prices.) 
NOTE. We have bought one each of the so-called 

” advertised and we now 





greatest ** mail order bargains 
| ANOW by actual comparison what we heretofore felt fo 
| be the facts. A suit at almost $2.00 means w wth e rpressa 
and cust of collection $2.60 to $2.75 for a SUIT ONLY. 
From us you get for $3.00: First,a BETTER sutt (we've 
seen them all and know); Sec ond, an extra pair of pants; 
Third,a cap; Fourth, no uncertainty as to the <rprcesapes 
as we pay it. Money back Vf you'll takewt. Samples FREE. 
ORDER NOW FOR EASTER. 


Shaughnessy Bros., §.2e™2",5t 


New York, N.Y 
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© Pleasure 


Every moment of your bicycle 
riding will be full of enjoyment if 
| you are mounted on the 


Waverley: 


| Bicycle $ 


Frictionless bearings and 
sprockets give it th e speed of 
the wind. A Catalogue brief and to the agree free, 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
$1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for fi-ze—are a gift to the subseribers from 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
nese to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ANAEMIA. 


NEMIA is a disease which 
consists in a decrease 
in the quantity, or a 
deterioration in the 
quality, of the blood. 
_A reduced volume of 
blood occurs after a 

__ profuse hemorrhage, 
and the condition is called acute anemia. This 
form of the disease is of short duration, for the 
blood quickly draws water from the tissues and 
sucks up that which is drunk or taken in with the 
food until its normal bulk is restored. 

There is then present the second form of 
anzmia, in which the fault lies in the quality of 
the blood. This, too, lasts only a short time; the 
new red blood-corpuscles are quickly formed in 
sufficient number, and then the person is possibly 
in even better health than before. 

Very different, however, is the anemia due not 
to a hemorrhage, but to disease. Here there is 
no diminution in the volume of the blood, but its 
quality is bad; the red corpuscles are reduced in 
number, and those that remain are deteriorated. 
In the disease known af pernicious anemia the 
number may be very greatly reduced—sometimes 
to one-tenth of what it is in health. In the 
ordinary form of anzemia the reduction is less 
excessive, but the red corpuscles are usually 
diseased, and are unable to take up as large a 
volume of oxygen as they should in order to 
supply the tissues properly. 

All the symptoms of anemia are readily ex- 
plained by this poverty of the blood. 

Ordinary anzmia is also called symptomatic 
anzmia, because it is realiy only a symptom of 
some other disease, to find which and to cure it, 
if possible, is the task of the physician. 

Anzmia may be caused by an innutritious diet, 
by living in badly ventilated rooms, by lack of 
exercise, overwork, worry, and the like. It also 
exists in cases of consumption when slight hemor- 
rhages from the lungs oceur repeatedly, or in 
cases of ulcers of the stomach, or in connection 
with any other disease in which loss of blood is 
common. 

An anemic person is usually weak, listless and 
pale. He gets out of breath on slight exertion, 
the pulse is rapid and weak, and sleep is often 
disturbed, although some patients are drowsy all 
the time. The feet and hands are generally cold, 
the ankles are swollen at night, and there is often 
puffiness under the eyes in the morning. The 
eure is helped by tonics and a generous diet, but 
the essential thing, and one that may baffle the 
skill of the best physician, is the discovery and 
removal of the underlying cause. 





—_——_o—__ 


A DOG’S FAITHFULNESS REWARDED. 


The Heppner, Oregon, Gazette tells a story of a 
dog’s double devotion, which will tend to increase 
the regard of all lovers of dogs for those faithful 
creatures. 

Mr. James Kinney, the chief shepherd of the 
flocks of Mr. Thomas Quade, had occasion lately 
to change camp from the mountain-range to his 
feeding-grounds. The distance was three miles. 
One of the collies had at the range a litter of five 
puppies, seventeen days old, which, as she was 
needed in the drive, she had to leave behind. The 
first night, as soon as the sheep were folded at 
the feeding-ground and her responsibilities over, 
she went straight back through a driving snow- 
storm to her young, and spent the night with 
them. 

Next morning, however, true to her master, she 
was at the corral bright and early for her duties. 
She remained all day, guarding and herding the 
sheep, and at nightfall started back to her babies. 

This continued for elevendays. Onthe morning 
of the «welfth day the dog was late at the corral, 
and Mr. Kinney felt some uneasiness about her. 
After a little time she appeared, bringing one of 
her pups, which had now grown to considerable 
size, in her mouth. She had struggled all the 


| three miles with it, over a rough road. It was 


| the litter so far, Mr. Kinney hitched up a wagon 
| and went to the range after them. He secured 
| them all, and gave them and their mother a warm 
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evidently her intention to bring the pups all up to 
the corral, one at a time, without sacrificing any 


Dent’s Toothache Gum stops the ache, cures the 
pain. All druggists. 15 cents, or by mail upon receipt 
of price. C. 8S. Dent & Co., Detroit. (Adv. 

































of her time with the sheep. 
Somewhat conscience-stricken at his neglect of 


nest close to the hearth in the farmhouse. 


HERALDIC APPLES. 


The landscape gardener has so long and so 
persistently improved upon nature that now the 
fruit-grower thinks he has a right to try. Any 
person, says the Golden Penny, who wants a 
supply of apples bearing his family crest, has 
only to send an illustration of it to certain growers 
at Montreuil, France, and he will duly receive the 
fruit the following season. 


The desired end is attained by growing the 
sppins in paper bags, which are slipped on when 
the fruit is about the size of awalnut. Being thus 
sheltered from the sun, the apples do not color as 
they swell, and when fully grown still remain 
green or yellow. 2 

As soon as they reach their maximum size the 
bags which cover them are replaced by others, on 
the side of which the desired crest or coat of arms 
has been cut out like a stencil. The sun can now 
penetrate to that ny of the apple exposed and 
redden it thoroughly, so that when the bag is 
again withdrawn device is seen standing out 
in red upon the green surface. 

To obtain the opposite result—that is, a green 
device on a red ground—the second bag is not 
used, but the — is cut out in paper and stuck 
on to the = the sun coloring all the exposed 
parts, but leaving green the crest or other device 
which the paper forms. 

my | Parisian fruiterers have moony exposed 
for sale apples with the arms of Russia printed 
upon them; others have them with monograms, 
Christian names, arrow-pierced hearts, and other 
tender devices. 


JUST IN TIME. 


Preaching stories naturally predominate in the 
Rev. Dr. Newman Hall’s recently published 
“Autobiography,” but here is one of secular cut 
which is well worth quotation. 


One day during Mr. Hall’s pastorate of a church 
in Yorkshire, he was chatting with a farmer about 
the best method of self-defence when attacked by 
a savage dog. 

“Take off your hat and hold it in front of you,” 
advised the farmer. “The dog will at once bi 
the rim. Then kick violently under your hat, 
and the distance being exactly that of your leg 
the toe of your boot will strike the lower jaw o 
the dog, who will at once go off in great pain.” 

The pa Leg day Mr. Hall was crossing a field, 
when a fierce dog ran at him. There was no 
refuge near. He had no stick. He remembered 
his lesson. In an instant the dog rushed howlin 
round the field, and the grand old dissenter, wit. 
a very slight wound in his hat, went his way. 


CLEVER POLITENESS. 


An amusing example of innate politeness is 
reported by Golden Days. A big, good-natured 
son of Erin, going home from his day’s work, 
stood near the door of a crowded street-car. A 
lady elbowed her way in, resplendent in her own 
beauty and a tailor-made suit. 


The men who had seats were industriously 
prepeadiog to read the daily paper, and she was 

side the big workman when she put her hand 
up for the strap. 

“It’s sorry I om, mum,” he said, “thot I hev no 
sate as I can git up and five yez, but all the 
empty ones was took when I got aboord.” 

é lady assured him that she was just as 
much obliged, and then smiled at him, whereupon 
three men suddenly discovered her presence and 
insisted on her having a seat. 


SHE READ THE TONGUE. 


How many of us, when performing some difficult 
or painstaking feat with the hands, work the 
mouth in rhythmical contortions? Good News 
tells a story for our warning. 


The scene is laid in the schoolroom during the 
writing-lesson. 

“Please, ma’am,” speaks up a little girl, 
ee Smart is makin’ mistakes in his writ ng- 
esson.’ 

“How do you know that, Ellen?” asks the 
teach 


er. 
“There’s three capital 8’s in the copy to-day, 

and he’s makin’ L’s.” 

“Why, you can’t see Jobnny’s pen.” 

“No’m, but I ean see his tongue.” 


GORDON’S COURAGE. 


Sir W. H. Russell, the veteran war correspon- 
dent, tells this characteristic story of Gordon: 


During the Crimean War there was a sortie, 
and the Russians actually reached the English 
trench. Gordon stood on the parapet, in great 
danger of his life, with a save his stick in 
his hand, encouraging the soldiers to drive out 
the Russians. 

“Gordon,” they cried, “come down! You'll be 
killed!” 

But he took no notice, and a soldier who was 
near said: 

“It’s all right; ’e don’t mind being killed. ’E’s 
one of those blessed Christians!” 


CONTENTED IDLENESS. 


The peasantry of the ‘island of Corfu are 
reputed to be the idlest of all the inhabitants of 
the Ionian Islands. 


They cultivate no epetene, and import the 
garilc and onions which form a large portion of 
heir diet. Mr. Gladstone, talking about his visit 
to Greece, gave his testimony to confirm the 
islanders’ reputation. 

He said he had never seen such complete and 
contented idleness as at Corfu, where he once 
came across three men leisurely driving two 
Gukeye along the road. It was ease without 

gnity. 


A YOUNG man with pregete power of expression 
says that in his boarding-house bills are paid “two 
weeks ahead, every Saturday night.”—“axchange. 





Gentle, well-broken, stylish. Accustomed to steam 
and trolley cars. All colors. Height from 46 to 52 inches. 
Weight from 350 Ibs. to 600 lbs. Price $75 to $125. 
MILLER & SIBLEY, FRANKLIN, Venango Co., Penn. 


CHILDREN’S PONIES. — 





MAGIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. 














MARCH 23, 1899, 





1850-1898. 


Known over the =p 


world as a staple remedy {4)neaas 
In boxes only. AN 















Dullest scissors sharp- 
ened in 5 seconds. 
Simple. Durable. Perfect. 





Exclusive territory. 


. UMBIA MFG. CO., 
Pat’d Dee, 18, 1892. Mass. 








banish pain 


A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-5S 
FD will not benefit. The 
s and prolong life. One gives relief. 


25 cts. Post-paid. | N 
| Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on the package and ac 
AGENTS WANTED. | no substitute, Ki-P-A-N-S 10 for cents or twelve 
Sells as soon as it is shown. rapes ad cant ae A de Be Sw cr fen 
LI 


h 





mailed 


wi 
to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the RIPANS 
| CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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A GREAT DISCOVERY. 

To discover anything great, to 
discover something perfect, ab- 
solutely perfect, is the greatest 
of all that is great. 

The cleansing, soothing, and 
antiseptic properties, combined 
witha most delightful fragrance, 
make 


Rusifoam 


the one absolutely perfect denti- 
frice. It is endorsed by the 
leading members of the dental 
profession as an agreeable and 
safe mouthwash. 

vist ot Rublioam mailed freeon reestpt of 2e.atn m P 


for postage. Address E. W. Hort & Co., Lowe 
Mass. Proprietors of Hoyt’s German Cologne. 














- charges prepaid. 
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ULTRA 


WOMAN’S SHOE. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with the 
**ULTRA,”’ send us his name with your 
order direct and $3.50 (money-order, 
draft, or personal check), and we will 
send you the shoes at once, delivery 
State plainly 
size and width wanted. 


ON APPROVAL. 


Shoes will be sent with 
the positive understand- 
ing that we guarantee 
a perfect fit and ab- 
solute satisfac- 
tion or will 
refund your 
money. 


“IT am a woman’s shoe,— 
the very latest and newest 
out; and they call me the 
‘Ultra,’— because my style 
is ‘out of the ordinary,’ and 
the material from which I 
am made constitutes the 
highest grade of excellence 
attainable. 

“The way in which I am 
made would interest you, so 
carefully am I constructed, for 
my mission is to please and serve 
you as no other boot has ever done 
before. Shoe men who have ‘looked 
me over’ attribute my popularity to 
the many superior points of merit I have. 
which every woman notices when once she 
tries me. 

“T am a light, dressy boot, such as every woman 


admires, and when on your foot I will make it appear 
slender and graceful. If you will try me, all your friends 


will buy me.” 
aaa 


All leather, black or russ et kid, light turned or heavy extension 
it shoe has inner sole of 
pure cork, which acts as a cushion, adding much to their comfort, 


welt sole, lace or button,— same price. 


and is a preventive of cold and dampness. 


Moore-Shafer Shoe Mfg. Co. | sitcztmtihis’ Son sc" 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 















































ALL STYLES, 


$ “p.50 





Style 
601. 


An ideal 
dress boot 
made from 
Cornelius Heyl’s 
finest Imported 
Patent Calf, with 
black cloth top, 
opera or military 

heel, with thin flex- 

ible sole. This boot 
is a dainty creation, 
and may be well 
termed ‘fit for a 
Queen.”’ 

ee 

Look for this Trade- 
Mark on the sole 
and on top band... 





It signifies the 

very latest and 
best shoe 

made. 





Our free catalogue tells 
a new story about shoes,— is 
illustrated,daintily gotten uP: 





names and addresses. 




















Fruitless Ambition. 


That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it; 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies e’er he knows 1t. Browning. 


| 
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What the Doctor Said. 


The old doctor, sitting on his porch one 
evening, saw a handsomely dressed woman cross- 
ing the lawn. He rose with a perplexed look. 

“You don’t know me, doctor ?’’ she said. 

“Wait one moment! Why, yes,” returned the 
doctor, “it is Bertha—little Bertha, who married 
Falls, the architect, and went to live in New 
York ten years ago.”’ 

“Ten! It seems like fifty!’ she said, witha 
nervous laugh. “I am about eighty now. Look 
how my hand shakes. I can neither sleep nor 
eat. My mother at eighty was a haler woman 
than 1am. I came up here for a week’s rest.”’ 

“Are you ill from overwork?” the old man 
said, as she dropped into a chair. 

“Yes. You must prescribe for me. I need 
something to stimulate and give tone to wearied 
nerves!” 

The doctor scanned her worn face keenly. 
Falls was a wealthy man—why should his wife 
work so hard? 

“Your children are young,” he said. “Have 
they been healthy? Perhaps you gave yourself 
wholly up to them? Your mother did that.’ 

“To the children? Oh, no, indeed! I have 
excellent nurses and governesses. When they 
are older I mean to control their minds,—that is 





‘“ THE DOCTOR SCANNED HER FACE." 


a mother’s high duty,—but now I really have no 
time to give them, except from six to seven in 
the evening, ‘the children’s hour,’ as Longfellow 
says, you know. When I am going to a dinner- 
party | miss even that." 

“You go into society a great deal?” 

“No; only enough to do my duty to my 
friends. I give one or two balls in the season, 
weekly teas, ete. But we must keep in touch 
with people of inthwence—travellers, professional 
men, authors. We owe that to the world. 
That means giving frequent dinner-parties. 
take a somewhat leading part in literary and 
charitable work. 

“I belong to Current Event and Open Question 
classes. They require a great deal of study. 1 
am treasurer of a guild for workingmen—we 
owe something to the poor. They have insisted 
upon my being vice-president of a temperance 
and social purity society ; one must battle against 
great vices. I try with other women,” she said, 
with a weary sigh, “to do my duty all round.” 

The doctor smiled, and talked of the crops and 
the changes in the village. Presently he said, 
“We are talking of building a new town hall. 1 
wonder if your husband would care to undertake | 
it?” 

“Yes, indeed,” Mrs. Falls said, eagerly. “He 
would be glad to do something for his old home.”’ 

“We should expect him,” said the doctor, 
gravely, “if he is the architect of the future 
building, to furnish the design.”’ 

“Certainly. That is his work. The design, 
and to see that it is finished in accordance with 
%.” 

“But in addition to that,” pursued the old 
man, “we shall expect him to help with his own 
hands in the mason and carpenter work, and to 
paint the frescoes. The drainage of the town 
needs attention ; he can improve that. Its light 
is poor. He can furnish better gas—erect works, 
lay down mains —” 

Mrs. Falls stared at him as if she doubted his 
sanity. 

“Why, this is folly!” she said. ‘My husband’s 
work is to erect a building, and you make him 
an artist, mason, collector of garbage, gas con- 
tractor, all in one. How can one man do the 
work of twenty 2” 

“How can one woman,” the doctor said, 
sternly, “do the work of twenty? God has 


The lower animals, as well as man, may be 





made you the architect of a new generation. He 
has put your children's bodies and souls into 
your care. That is your duty. He never called 
on you to shoulder all the duties which belong to 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


human beings. No, Bertha. A little humility 300 


and common sense would enable many well- 
meaning women to dispense with the use of 


physicians’ prescriptions, and to be truer in their | 


relations as mothers and wives, for which God 
designed them.”’ 


OS 





Panic Among Animals. 


taken with senseless panic, and the impression 
which sucha panic makes upon them often seems 
to remain as a part of their very nature. Even 
rats may be so frightened by some attack on them 
that they will desert buildings where they have 
fared very well, and never return. 


The natives of India have hit upon a curious 
means of ridding their villages of monkeys, 
which in many cases have become an almost 
intolerable plague. Religious principle forbids 
the people to kill the animals, and they have 
multiplied about the villages of Bengal, in 
particular, till human existence is almost impos- 
sible. The raising of fruit has practically been 
done away with by this nuisance, in certain 
localities. 

An ofticial proposition to undertake the exter- 
mination of monkeys has raised a storm of native 
protest, and it is believed by many that such an 
attempt would be followed by a mutiny of the 
Hindu le. ‘Their method of getting rid of 
the monkeys is less bloody. 

By a means of their own, the Hindu villagers 
capture the leader of the band of monkeys which 
infests the place. They tie his arms and feet, 
and paint his face hideously in a variety of colors. 
Then they. give him a hand mirror, and make 
him look at himself in the glass. Meantime the 
villagers 1 ged around and make a most alarming 
noise with dhols and cymbals. This uproar, with 
the painting, scares the monkey almost to death. 

In the midst of the hurly-burly the monkey 
leader is permi to make his escape, with the 
result that he flies to the forest, followed by all 
his tribe; and neither he nor his followers are 
ever seen in the vicinity of that village in. 

It seems that the leopard, of the most ferocious 
man-eating type, may also be filled with panic of 
the most absurd description by an incident which 
he does not understand. An Indian journal 
relates an amusing story of such an incident. 
In a certain spot in the Himalayas, where a 
Kulu hut stood near the edge of a precipice, the 
housewife came out from her cooking one day 
and emptied a tin pan full of boiling water into 
the rank herbage growing just under the cottage. 

The water fell on the back of a sleeping 
leopard, who instantly jumped perpendicularly 
as high as the roof of the hut. The astonished 
woman was too much frightened to run; she 
could only Jet go of her pan, and as the leopard 
came down he came into collision with it. 

Now the first act of the animal, if he had 
merely come upon the woman, would have been 
to seize her, drag her off and devour her. But 
his attention at this moment was entirely taken 
up by the tin pan. 

With the pan touching his back, he took one 
leap down the hill. ‘The pan followed, and the 
leopard’s downward leaps became longer and 
swifter as the pan bounded after him from rock 
to rock. 

When last seen, the leopard had just achieved 
a terrible leap to the very bottom of the ravine. 
thousands of feet below the hut, and the pan hac 
whirled about five hundred feet over him to the 
opposite side. As the pan was now coming 
down on that side, the | rd made the best 
speed he could out of the ravine. Nobody knows 
how many miles he ran after that. 
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He Had No Chance. 
The reasons why some homes are not happy 
and why some men have “no Juck”’ are suggested 
by this impressive little life-study sketched by 


STAMPS 


12 cts. COLUMBIAN STAMP CO. 


mixed, and Stamp Collector, 








SCORES OF 
The New 


| 20c. in stamps. J/. 


“KEEP THE BANNER 


| Words by M. A. Everest. Music by Henri Weil. 
in « long time for homes, schovis, colieges. 


PATKIOTS AKE SINGING 
National American Song, 


UP.”’ 


25c. Walter 





Il. 


BRE RCULEAN TABLETS 
Make Pure Blood, build up the system and make 
| you strong and well after the grip. 
| Constipation and Dyspepsia. ; 
| druggists or by mailtoany address upon receiptof price, 

B. Glynn, Reg. Pharmacist, Saxtons River, Vt 


Best remedy for 


Best Nerve Tonic. At 





Best song | 


A. Everest & Cv., No. Bennington, \t 





A Beautiful-Writing SOLID GOLD 


FOUNTAIN PEN ® 


Fully Guaranteed. 


CANVASSER 


C 
Wanted trecywnere § 8 
England Selling Co.. Box 715, New Haven, Conn 


WE PAY 
FREIGHT 





















‘ able finish that resists dirt. 
YW" 7” Particularly adapted to launder 
A ing tine black goods—it Never Streaks. 
There’s Nothing Like it. Try It. 
Equal to double the quantity of any 
7 other starch, 
Pat. Waxing Pad (worth 25c.)given for 3 trade-marks. 
CELLULOID STARCH CO., New Haven, Conn. 







MAKE HENS PAY! 


If you want to know how 
others do this, send le, for 
our 136-page Illus. Catalogue and 
Poultry Guide. It telis all about 
the poultry business and the 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR, 


which embodies all the good 

ints of other machines and 

the faults of none. Cires. free 

THE CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO, 
Box C, Wayland, N Y 








Collars, 


7 
Cuffs, Shirts, all fine 
laundry should be 
tarched 


y y 8 with 
* Celluloid Starch. 


It makes a thin. brilliant, pli 


l0c. pkgs. only. All grocers. 











Premium shipped 
Send 


This Couc 





With a $12.00 Assortment ot | 


MEALINE SOAP 


TAR SOAP, LAUNDRY SOAP, CLEANALL, 
PERFUMES, Ete. Any Combination you want: | 


Keep what you want and sell the rest. 

cents in stamps for illustrated circular and 

cake of Mealine Soap or sample of perfume. 
MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. | 


or a Morris Chair, 
9 Gold or Silver Watch, 


Ladies’ 











Housekeepers! 


This Label 


means something. 


It means the 
best, the most 
durable. the 
handsomest 
the strongest 
cooking ware 
in the world 
Steel Sheet, 
Double Tinned, 
and superior to 
enamelled ware 
Ask your dealer for it. 


ocker, 
Sideboard. DOVER STAMPING CO., 90 North St., Boston. 





Metal Bed 


Bicycle 


Given 


} 
with Soap. 30 days for remittance. | 
| 





The Life of Your Stove 







| 
depends upon the stove lining! If 
there’s a hole or bad crack in fining | 
siving the tierce heat direct access to | 
the oven front, it will soon warp and | 
burn,the oven plates and ruin the best | 
stove made! | 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., Bridgeport, Ct. 


A few cents’ worth of | 


CHAMPION 
STOVE CLAY 


will repair this hole or 
crack ina minute and save 
your stove. This is a com 
bination of powdered fire 
clays and plumbago. Mix 
with wateranduselike mor 
tarorcement. Apyonecan use 
it. Keepa box on hand. It's 
cheap. Buy it of stove-deal 
er. Write us if he hasn't it. | 





Only ONE “Best” Soup, 





the Chicago Journal: 


“Well,” Morris Cleburn said, as he entered | 
the door of his home, “I can’t get work. A man | 
has no chance these days. 1 was talkin’ it over | 
with Hill jest now, an’ he says it’s the sane | 
with him. No job anywhere!” 

Mrs. Cleburn looked up from her ironing. “1 | 
find plenty to do,” she said, quietly. 

“Oh yes, you women hey things all your own 
way, anyhow. As Hill says —” 

“Where did you see him—in the saloon?” 

Mr. Cleburn was annoyed. 
| jest dropped in there as J ue 

ere 





“Why, yes. 
passin’. to speak to a man that owed me. 
wasn’t no harm in that, was there?” 

“No. Did he pay you?” 

“Yes, of course he did.’ 

“‘Where is the money ?”’ 

“Money? Oh yes. I—lI’ve got it here in —” 

Mr. Cleburn made a fine show of searching in 
his pockets, and then exclaimed : 

“I’ve been robbed! I had that money right 
here when —”’ 

Mrs. Cleburn looked up resignedly. 

“When you went up to the bar to settle the 
labor question with Hill? Well, don’t look for 
it. The children and | can go without supper 
another night, I guess. Where are you going?” 

Mr. Cleburn was starting toward the door. 

“Goin’?” he asked, more in sorrow than in 
anger. “I’m goin’ where I can have some peace. 
There don’t seem to be any of it here. ‘A 

leasant fireside,’ as Hill says, ‘is the test 
lessin’ a workin’man can know.’ But | haint 
got one. I haint got one!” 

He struck the door as he had seen the play- 
actor strike the — canvas on the stage, and 
went back to the saloon. And Mary Cleburn 
smiled, as women do, above dead hope, dead love 
and dead respect—and went on with her ironing. 
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To Amateur Photographers. 


An illustrated souvenir of the Companion 
Exhibit for 1898 has been prepared for the con- 
tributors to the contest. It contains the judges’ 
report in full, half-tone reproductions of examples 
of each prize-winner’s work, and the names of 
all of the nearly thirteen hundred contributors. 
It is printed on fine paper, and may be had by 
enclosing a two-cent stamp to the Photographie 


“Blue 


ORDER A CAN FROM YOUR GROCER. 








(Twenty 
Varieties) 


Label” 














This is a Watch—Not a Clock. 


We guarantee it. Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm, or Girls’ Watch 


and Chatelaine Pin for selling 36 packages 


Japanese Blueing Tablets. 


Each package makes /6 guarts best liquid blue. 
name and address to us and we will send the 7ad/els, express 
When sold, send us the money and we will send you 
Sample package, 10 cents, post-paid. 


COMMERCIAL SPECIALTY CO., 433 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


paid. 


the Watch, free, by mail. 


Price 


10 Cents Each. 


Send your 













Department of The Youth's Companion. 





The Practical Trousers Hanger and Press, 


A practical device which keeps trousers ** smooth as 
if ironed.”’ Saves your trousers; keeps them always 
ready for use ; quadruples closet room: each garment sepa 
rately get-at-able. This is a practical and perfect 
device; no toy. Thousands have been sold during the past 
five years, and thousands of reorders prove its merit. 


SIXTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Use it for 60 days; if it isn’t all you expected or 
hoped for, return it at our expense and get your 
money back by return mail—no questions asked. 

Our 52-page booklet (free on request) tells all about the 
practicability and usefulness of the Hanger ; also endorse 
ments of thousands of well-known gentlemen who have 
in use one or more of our 85 sets. 

The Five-Dollar Set consists of six Practical Trous 
ers Hangers and three Practical Closet Rods—sent express 
prepaid on receipt of price. The closet shown is fitted with 
a set. It meets the average requirements, F 
will send, prepaid, one Hanger and one Rod, and after 
ward, if wanted, the remainder of the Set for #4. Single 
Hangers, 7ic. each. Single Rods, price 25c. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 424 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IV. 
Portabie Poultry-House. 


Well made and painted, 
hand in 





Two parts: Seratching 
Shed, Roosting and i 
ing Room. Easily mov 

A dozen Hens will do well in 
this House the year round, 

Shipped in sections. 

weight 250 Ibs., easily put 
together. Price $12.00, 
Catalogue of Peep O' Day 
Incubators, Brooe io 





4 Specialties FRE 
E. F. Hodgson, Box50, Dover, Mass. 


Be Your Own Shoemaker, 
On receipt of $1.00 we will 
send this complete ‘‘Home Shoe 
Repairing Outfit’’ (15 
pieces) packed in wooden 
box to any addressin the 
United States, we pre- 
paying freight charges. 
Will refund money if 
not as represented. 

HUGH CAMPBELL, 
45 UnionSt. Boston, Mass. 
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BAKER’S 
Extracts 


Not chemical com- 
pounds but Pure 
Fruit Extracts 
that give your 
food a distinct 
and pleasant 
Fruit Flavor. 




























@ Use but Half as much of 
Baker’s as of any other 
Extracts. All grocers. 


BAKER EXTRACT CO. 











Lovers. 


of the 
rich blue 






the quick 
printing 


Blue Print Paper. 


Put up in sealed tin 

cans and every sheet 

guaranteed. 

| Buy of pan 4 dealer, if 
he hasn’t itorder by mail. 

Circulars Free. 



























Mr 
How to Hatch 
Strong, Healthy | 
Chickens. Y 
...' 

i 





Laas 
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O achieve good success in hatching 
the largest percentage of Strong, 
Healthy Chicks, the first and fore- 

most necessity, of course, is to set fertile 

eggs. The best way to obtain fertile eggs 
is to give due and careful attention to 
your fowls, keeping them warm and dry, 

and adding to their food every day a 

small quantity of 


Sheridan’s conorrion Powder, 


Thousands who have followed. this 
simple plan during the last thirty years 
can testify to its success. 





Sheridan's Condition Powder is sold by 
Druggists, Grocers, Feed Dealers or by mail. 
25c. a package, 5 for $1.00. Large 2-lb. can 

<j, $1.20; 6 cans $5.00, express paid. 





1. S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 
23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
) Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


- Lowell .. 


Textile School. 


Thorough instruction offered to young 
men and women in all branches of the 
textile industries. Complete equipment 
of machinery, much of which is built 
especially for the school. Day and evening 
classes. Departments: Cotton Manufac- 
turing, Woolen and Worsted Manufacturing, 
Designing, Weaving, Chemistry and Dye- 
ing. Apply to WM. W. Crossy, Principal, 


Lowell, Mass., for any, * 
Illustrated Catalogue SENT FREE. 











wane 2.00 Low Cut 
SHOE FOR LADIES. 


Fine, soft kid, black and colors. Stylish 
«« Broadway Last.’’ Combine comfort and 
daintiness. If your Shoeman hasn’t them 
send us $2.00 and we will forward a pair, 
express paid. 

The $2 Low Cut is only one of our many 
styles. If you are interested in good shoes 


Send for 1899 Catalogue—FREE, 
CHAS. H. INGALLS & CO., Lynn, Mass. 















We want one 
first-class dealer in 
each town to sell Ingalls 
Hygienic Shoes. 
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PROF. PEPPER’S 


CATARRH OIL. 


THIS formula of Prof. 3 
Wm. Pepper, Dean of 

the University of Penn- ; 
sylvania, is a wonderful 
remedy 







‘as: POP oc 


-Catarrh 


in any form. 


Children and all who are 
disposed to Cold in the Head 
and Catarrh are relieved and cured. If not attended 
to at once Catarrh or Cold in the Head ofttimes leads = 
to Pneumonia and Consumption. To readers of The 
Companion we will make this liberal offer: We will # 
send Oil and Atomizer, post-paid, for $1.00. At the 
end of ten days if it does not prove more than we 
claim for it we will refund money on the return of 
the Atomizer alone. 3 


We refer to Puritan Trust Co. as to our reliability. 


The Walker-Rintels Drug Co., 


166 Summer Street and 244 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Tragedy of a Widow’s Third.” 


By ANNA CHRISTY-FALL, A. M. 
ee 
BOOK that every married woman, or that every woman who 
expects to get married, should read. The legal facts brought 
out in this interesting story will prove of great value to many 
women. The story has been read before various women’s clubs 
with marked interest. 
A copy will be sent, post-paid, to 
any address on receipt of 75 Cents. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 20! Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 
Souvenir Spoon Free. 
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This Spoon is our own eporial design. No ad- 
vertising appears on it. It is ex- 

uisitely engraved, representin; 
the principal events and heroes 0: 
the war. A rare historical souve- 
nir whose value will increase 
with time. It cannot be purchased 
but is sent FREE on receipt of 
a two-cent stamp and Four Trade- 
Marks cut from packages of 


BURNHAWM’S HASTY JELLYCON. 3 


This Package ~ Makes This 
InOne 
Minute. 


4 
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Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, Strawberry, Calf’s- 
Foot, Wild Cherry. Delicious and tempting ) 
desserts or table jellies. Absolutely pure. 

For Sale by all Grocers. t 


E. S. BURNHAM CO., Mfrs., 53 Gansevoort St., New York. 2 
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i Jo PATENT 
Robinson’s == Barley. 
Over Seventy Years’ Reputation. 

Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 
ONE-POUND CANS 25 CENTS. 
Manufactured by proprietors of 
KEEN’S ENGLISH MUSTARD. 


aa For free circular address James A. Hayes & Co., 
Importers, 9 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
ere 























Are the 


Preserves 
You Put | \~| 
Up Last Poo 


Summer . 
Almost 
Gone ? 


Then go 
to your 
grocer for 


Johnson’s 


HOME-MADE 


Jams 24 Preserves. 


Pardon us if we claim you will find 
them as good as yours and less ex- 
pensive, too. Put upincleanand 

attractive glazed stone pails. 
You know how useful such a 


dish is. 

Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Pineapple, Apricot, Currant, 
Pig, Quince, Damson, Peach. 


5-Ib. Crocks 
50 cents. 


MANUFACTURED BY 

- H.A. JOHNSON & CO., 

222-224 State St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


























§ degree of perfectioa in the Detroit Jewel 
3} Gas Range. A turn of the wrist starts 





GAAAAAAAAKAAASL 


Regulation 


of heat has been brought to the highest 


,YryrYrYryYryryryYyY, 


the fire or puts it out; makes 
it slow or makes it hot. 
There is no loss of fuel, time 
or patience with the 


Detroit Jewel 


The range with a 

record 

for effi- 

Clency, econ- 
omy, conveni- j 

enc durabil- 

ity. The range 

that makes gas 

the fuel of the 


ing by gas, we'll 
send youean in- 
teresting book 
with recipes, free. 
Detroit Stove Works, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chieago, 1. 
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Perse. 











